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© Nutman, Boston 


Of Massachusetts, who declared that the striking policemen of Boston had 

violated their oath of office and should be dismissed from the service. His 

firm stand broke the strike, and his clear statement of the issue involved in 

policemen’s unions has strongly influenced the attitude of the authorities in 
other cities toward them 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE most important question facing 

the American people is production 

and its cost. As long as the high 

cost of production continues the high 

cost of living will likewise continue. 
The war started a chain of economic reactions 
which have gotten us into the present serious 
and uncomfortable situation. First, by with- 
drawing men from productive labor to arms it 
reduced production. To offset this, very high 
wages and prices were offered. This raised 
the cost of production. The rise in the cost 
of living necessarily followed. And this rise 
in the cost of living was naturally used as a 
basis for a further rise in wages which meant a 
further rise in the cost of production. The 
results of this process were aggravated by the 
fact that immediately after the Armistice 
workers in general no longer felt the patriotic 
stimulus, and while they still kept the high 
wages they did not maintain the high records of 
production. 

There is no short and easy way out of this 
predicament. We are faced with the necessity 
of turning around and going down the path 
which we have just come up. The first step 
down is to produce more for the same money or 
get less money for what we now produce. 
That means either better management and 
better work or lower wages and lower profits. 

An era of lowering wages usually means an 
era of industrial war. The effort of the last 
few months even to slow down the rate of 
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advances in wages has brought many strikes. 
A general stop to wage advances, which is a 
public necessity, is almost certain to greatly in- 
crease their number and intensity. We are 
already feeling this and, of course, in an era of 
strikes and possible violence, the ‘‘red”’ or revolu- 
tionary elements in the community find a favor- 
able opportunity to preach their propaganda. 

Our own difficulties are further complicated 
by the much greater difficulties which most of 
the other nations of the earth have to face. 

Production in Europe has fallen off since the 
Armistice even more than it has here. In 
England particularly the labor unions seem to 
have absolutely forgotten or ignored the fund- 
amental necessity of production, as well as their 
belief in representative government, and adopted 
a programme of less work for more money that, 
if successful, will undermine England’s foreign 
trade on which her population depends. And the 
unions believe that any threat is justified which 
gives their minority a victory over the majority. 
Europe is now far from self-supporting and 
practically all European money is at such a 
discount here that it makes our already high 
prices exorbitant. Under such conditions those 
who are most eager to buy from us are those 
who can only pay with promises on the future. 

We are still paying for the war. As trouble- 
some as the situation is we can congratulate 
ourselves that it is no worse, and go through 
the ordeal with as much quiet wisdom and as 
much good humor as we can muster. 
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President of the American Museum of Natural History, which, founded 
fifty years ago, has attained, largely through his work, an enviable place 
among institutions of its kind 





The Spanish novelist, whose ‘“ Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ” and other 
novels ‘have excited wide-spread interest in the United States, and who has 
planned to cover this country in an extended tour 





EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


President-elect of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, which 
decided at their recent convention in New Orleans to continue and enlarge 
their campaign against get-rich-quick and all other dishonest advertising. 
Mr. Meredith is also a member of the President’s industrial conference 





JOHN SPARGO 


A member of the industrial conference which met on October 6th at Washing- 
ton. He is probably the foremost spokesman of Socialism in America, as well 
as a leader of the forces of sane radicalism. In another part of this magazine 
he exposes the anti-social character and spurious claims of Bolshevism 


(See page 28) 




















CHARLES S. BURCH, D.D. 








Who has recently been made Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
succeeding the late Bishop Greer, and has thereby become the head of the 
wealthiest and most influential diocese in the country 
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Production—The Basis of Our Civilization 


Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 

Engineers, Mr. Hoover pointed out that 
the economic injustice which was corrected 
by the upheaval of the period of the French 
Revolution lay in the fact that the workers on 
the land did not get a decent living from their 
utmost efforts. Land hunger was one of the 
bases of that Revolution. Inthe present revo- 
lutionary agitations in Europe and here the 
main grievances have been among the indus- 
trial workers who have felt that their share of 
the returns of industry did not give them an 
acceptable standard of living. 

In the French Revolution the peasants did 
get the land that they wanted but the real 
improvement in the living conditions in Europe 
came from the fact that the introduction of 
steam enabled the population to produce more 
with the same amount of labor and hence the 
rise in the standard of living. The solution of 
the present situation, although the agitation is 
more among the industrial centres than on the 
farms, is just the same—more production. 

Mr. Hoover also called attention tothe degree 
to which the United States has grown away 
from Europe in the 140 years of its existence. 
What has been the cause of it? Our higher 
production per capita. This higher production 
has been due to the bounties of nature and our 
greater use of tools and machinery. A man 
working with the simplest tools could get more 
out of the virgin natural resources of the United 
States than he could in Europe. And land has 
been plentiful. Added to these natural ad- 
vantages the relative scarcity of labor here has 
forced us to use better tools and more machin- 
ery and with these aids the American has been 
able on the average still further to increase his 
production over European standards and hence 
attain a still higher standard of living. In the 
past there have been several more or less rapid 
jumps in our productive capacity. The in- 
dustrial revolution came to us early in the 
Nineteenth Century as it did to other coun- 
tries. The widespread use of agricultural 
machinery that came after the Civil War 
brought another new era. The automobile 
may fairly be credited with having brought 
another increase in the power of distribution, a 
necessary partner of production. 

What new added power is possible in our 
production now? That is the vital question. 


|" HIS extraordinary speech before the 
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Three Ways of Increasing Production 


F WE are not to give up for atime the steady 
improvement of recent years in the stan- 
dard of living in America, we shall have to 

achieve a sudden ability to reduce the cost 
and increase the amount of production. 

There is at present an extremely powerful 
automatic force at work in this direction. The 
lack of immigration for the last five years has 
reduced our normal supply of labor. As always 
in our history, when labor has been very scarce, 
the necessity thus created has caused men to 
invent machinery and tools to take the place 
of the missing hands. It was such a condition 
that led to the wide development and use of 
automatic farm machinery after the Civil War. 
A similar pressure is being felt now. 

The more effective use of machinery and 
tools to enable the average man to produce 
more, earn more, and therefore live better 
takes a little time. Our difficulties can not 
be immediately overcome by this process. It 
looks as if we should have to settle the point of 
what the maximum cost of production the 
country can stand by the time honored 
method of a trial of strength between employer 
and employee. The leaders of labor are seem- 
ingly still of the opinion that there is still a 
considerable margin of profit which the em- 
ployers can either give up themselves or get 
from the public, with which to pay higher 
wages. Out of labor circles the idea has become 
more or less accepted that the process of passing 
on ever higher and higher costs to the public 
has gone as far as the public will stand and 
that with few exceptions business profits are 
not large enough to stand more wage increases 
without raising prices. The general method 
of seeing which of these two theories is correct 
is for the workers to strike for higher wages 
and to see whether the strike is successful in 
getting the wages and getting work at the new 
rates. To a considerable degree this is what 
is now going on. 

Of course this strike test intensifies the evil 
of low production at high cost. If such a test 
could be avoided in any large measure it 
would be a tremendous help to the readjust- 
ment period. In helping prevent strikes the 
President’s influence, his labor conference, and 
any other informative and conciliatory agencies 
can be of great usefulness, not so much in 
inaugurating a new and better era but in pre- 
venting a new and worse strike era until such 
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time as some better methods of production can 
be achieved. 

There is a hope in many minds that coépera- 
tion between labor and capital will give both 
sides what they want. It will certainly help. 
But in the long run no scheme of relationship 
between employees and employers is satisfac- 
tory to the workers which does not provide a 
good standard of living and a constantly im- 
proving one. Profit-sharing schemes, shop 
committees, participation in the management 
—these and many other schemes for reducing 
friction in industry can be useful if they are 
accompanied by good wages, but they are not a 
substitute for good wages. These various 
schemes in the hands of able men often lead to 
increased production, the foundation of higher 
wages. But none of these schemes is suffi- 
ciently catholic in its application to be applied 
to any and all businesses. 

The establishment of better relations be- 
tween employer and employee is one of the 
ways by which production can be increased and 
wages maintained, but there is no simple and 
universal remedy for poor industrial relations. 
Each shop has to go slowly into these things 
and progress step by step, giving due considera- 
tion to its local conditions and the personalities 
involved. 

A second method of increasing production is 
to secure better management, better tools, and 
better machinery. Under pressure of labor 
scarcity it is almost certain that much will be 
done along this line. 

The third method is for all concerned to work 
either harder or longer than they are now doing. 

There is no question that all through this 
country there is an earnest and honest effort 
among employers to work out various schemes 
for bettering their relations with their workers. 
This is not universal by any means, but it is 
more nearly universal than at any other time 
within the memory of those who are now in 
active business. 

There are indications also that improved 
processes, machinery, and tools that will help 
production will appear .in increasing quantities. 

And there are even places where wages have 
been reduced and many places where increases 
in wages have been denied. This third method 
of lowering the cost of production is the poorest, 
but unless everyone concerned uses wisdom, 
patience, and toleration it is likely to be 
more immediately practised than either of the 
other two. 





The President and Labor 


HE President’s natural sympathies are 

with labor. He has quite often seemed 

to feel that industry could get along with 
less profit than it has or that it could still 
prosper under more difficult conditions. He 
has seemed to feel that there was a somewhat 
elastic margin of profit and margin of ability in 
management by which industry could maintain 
itself. These two tendencies of his mind led 
many labor leaders to believe that in con- 
tinuing to agitate for higher wages and shorter 
hours, regardless of production, they would 
have his sympathy active perhaps, passive 
certainly. A previous incident in the Presi- 
dent’s career gives some light on this question. 
The pacifists in this country and the defeatists 
abroad in their time also counted upon the 
President as their staunch friend in their efforts 
to give up the war. His speeches were their 
guide. Unquestionably his sympathy was 
with them. They hailed him as their leader. 
And then he went to war, and having tied 
themselves to his chariot they suddenly found 
that the philosophy which they imagined led 
away from the war took a sudden turn and led 
right into it. 

Something of that same kind seems to be 
happening again. The President still un- 
questionably has a suspicious eye on owners 
and managers of industry and a feeling that 
they get too much for what they give. He has 
still unquestionably more sympathy for labor. 
But certain conditions have arisen, as they did 
during the war, which may make him seem to 
change his policy. 

Recently in one of his speeches he said: 


Only by keeping the cost of production on its 
present level, by increasing production and by rigid 
economy and saving on the part of the people can 
we hope for large decreases in the burdensome cost 
of living which now weighs us down. 


He pointed out to the railroad shopmen that 
continuing to increase wages was not a method 
of lowering the cost of production and conse- 
quently the cost of living. For the President to 
emphasize the necessity for greater production 
is extremely significant, for he is the greatest 
preacher of the time and the Presidency is the 
greatest pulpit. With the cost of living where 
it is a labor policy opposed by the President 
could count on no public support. The Presi- 
dent can put great pressure upon both labor 
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HOW WARS AND THE GOLD SUPPLY 
The important changes in the cost of living since 1789 are shown in this chart. 
periods of advancing prices and two in which the previous advances were more than wiped out. 


AFFECT PRICES 
In that time there have been three 
It is interesting to note 


that each of the upward movements coincided with an increase in the production of gold, and that the two downward 


movements began at or near the close of great wars. 


Jevons and the London Economist; those for the United States on Dun’s index number which starts with 1860. 


The record of English prices is based on the index numbers of 


(The 


price index is an average of the costs of the commodities that represent an average individual’s consumption.) The 


higher advance in this country during the Civil War was due to the currency inflation of that time. 
advance in England at the present time may be due to the same cause. 


[he somewhat greater 
The expectation of a decline from present levels 


can be based on the fact that the gold production of the world has fallen off since 1915, and that the war is over 


and capital to fit their philosophy to an in- 
creased production at the same or lower costs. 

The other single voice which carries the 
greatest weight on such subjects with the 
American people—Herbert Hoover’s—has 
spoken to the same end. 





The whole of the various sorts of socialism are 
based on one primary conception. That is, that the 
productivity of the human being can be maintained 
under the impulse of altruism, and the selection of 
the particular human for his most productive per- 
formance can be made by some superimposed 
bureaucracy. My conclusion is that Socialism, 
as a philosophy of human application, has already 
bankrupted itself. It has proved itself, with rivers 
of blood and suffering, to be an economic and spirit- 
ual fallacy. I believe it was necessary for the world 
to have this demonstration. But it is not necessary 
that we of the United States, now that we have 
witnessed these results, plunge our own population 
into these miseries and into a laboratory for experi- 
ment in foreign social diseases. : 

Bankruptcy of the Socialist idea does not relieve 
us from the necessity of finding a solution to the 
primary question which underlies discontent—the 
better division of the products of industry and the 
steady development of higher productivity. The 
solution must be found by Americans, in a practical 
American way, based upon American ideas, on 
American philosophy of life. 


It must be founded ~ 


on our national instincts and upon the normal de 
velopment of our nationa] institutions. 

It must be founded, too, upon the fundamental 
fact that every section of this nation, the farmer, the 
industrial worker, the professional man, the em- 
ployer, are all absolutely interdependent upon each 
other in this task of maximum production and the 
better distribution of its results. It must be founded 
upon the maximum exertion of every individual 
within his physical ability, and upon the reduction 
of waste, nationally and individually. A maximum 
production can be obtained only under conditions 
that protect the physical and intellectual well being 
of the producer. 

I would say that this maximum production 
cannot be obtained without giving a voice in the 
administration of production to all sections of the 
community concerned; that it cannot be obtained 
by the domination of any one element. I would 
say it cannot be obtained from the destruction or 
sudden disturbance of this delicate and intricate 
organization of production and distribution or ex- 
travagance in its products. | would say the road lies 
along better division of the more exorbitant profits 
that arise from these processes and that have accu- 
mulated from them. 

By better division of profits I refer to the broad 
issue of the whole social product. Some are com- 
paratively overpaid and many are comparatively 
underpaid for the service they. render. Our or- 
ganization is not all that we could desire, but it is 
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the best we have been able to evolve over thousands 
of years, and the destruction of these processes has 
been demonstrated a sure road to destitution and 
fearful loss of life. 


Many industrial and banking leaders have 
likewise urged greater production, but their 
urgings have less weight with the public, not 
only because their voices do not carry as far 
as the President’s and Mr. Hoover’s but also 
because they might well be the particular 
beneficiaries of enlarged production. The ex- 
ample of manufacturers who have given labor 
a larger share of the profits and stimulated pro- 
duction at lower cost by this means presents a 
strong case for themselves. But those who 
have merely passed the price of higher wages 
on to the public have contributed little to the 
solution of the difficulty. 

In the ranks of labor a similar divergence of 
views, philosophy, and practice is in evidence. 
The report of John F. Pierce and Isadore 
Epstein of the New York Federation of Labor, 
for which the authors were expelled from the 
union, accepted the President’s diagnosis of the 
situation—that it was time for labor to con- 
centrate upon production and that strikes were 
to be discouraged until production was en- 
larged and its cost reduced. This presumably 
marks one extreme in labor circles. The ad- 
vocates of the Plumb plan are the other extreme 
for they believe in having the railroads partially 
bought and partially confiscated by the Govern- 
ment and then handed over largely to the rail- 
road employees to manage, any deficit to be 
made up by the public. 

The great mass of the men who labor pre- 
sumably look upon the whole situation in a 
direct and simple manner. Like most men in 
business they intend to “charge all the traffic 
will bear’? and to get the most they can for 
their services. Their anxiety is chiefly to 
know what the traffic will bear. Their informa- 
tion is usually not good and when their moves 
for more money fail it is usually because they 
were based upon poor information. They are 
often under the impression that the traffic will 
bear more than it can, which sometimes leads 
them to strike for money which isn’t there to be 
had. It is doubtful if at present the rank and 
file of labor take much stock in the necessity 
for greater production at lower cost. It is 
natural enough that they should have consider- 
able skepticism about it. It means either more 
labor-saving machinery, to which unionism 
has generally been opposed, or more work for 





the present wages, to which everyone is in- 
stinctively opposed. 

The President is faced with the task of con- 
vincing the laboring man that increased pro- 
duction will lower his cost of living faster than 
his wages and make him actually better off. 
The employers in general are faced with the 
task of convincing labor more than they have 
been able to hitherto that they are playing fair 
and that they are willing to do their part in 
increasing production and not merely take 
advantage of what labor is asked to do. And 
labor also is on trial to prove that it is not seek- 
ing its ends against the public interest. If both 
sides can be persuaded to agree on the necessity 
of production we shall be able to pass over the 
divide from rising costs to falling costs with 
only a reasonable amount of disorder and con- 
flict: 

This is another great test of the ability, 
unselfishness, and tolerance of the American 
nation. If everyone realizes the difficulties 
and the importance of the task, its successful 
and speedy solution is certain. If not, we shall 
stumble into it unprepared and emerge success- 
ful only after some needless waste and animosi- 
ty. With our recent war training we ought to be 
able to handle such a situation better than ever 
before. 


Labor’s Leadership 


NDER Mr. Gompers’s leadership, 
American labor did a great service to 
civilization during the war in two 

ways; first, in putting itself squarely on record 
as believing that the war should be carried 
through to a victorious finish without com- 
promise, and second, by helping produce the ma- 
terials to accomplish this end. Mr. Gompers, 
particularly in his European tour, helped curb 
the Pacifist, Bolshevist, and Internationalist 
tendencies of some sections of the Allied labor 
parties. 

In production the part of the population 
known as labor showed its patriotism, altruism, 
selfishness, and the desire to profiteer in about 
the same mixture as the rest of the population. 
Labor can hardly claim to have been more 
patriotic than the rest of the people. It has, 
therefore, no greater claim upon the nation’s 
gratitude than others, unless it is claimed that 
it is more remarkable for labor to perform its 
duty of patriotism than it is for other citizens. 

However, during the war the high light in 
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which modern processes of production and 
distribution were thrown showed clearly that 
if labor could successfully refuse to do its part 
in any of the great fundamental tasks, even for 
a short time, chaos would result. The British 
unions made the obvious deductions from this. 
If, they argued, the railroad and coal workers 
stopped work, industrial paralysis would result. 
It followed in their argument that under threat 
of such a strike the rest of the population 
would give whatever was asked; that the strikers 
would be masters of the situation. Our rail- 
road brotherhoods seemed to have had some- 
thing of the same idea when they threatened to 
strike unless the Plumb plan of nationalizing 
the railroads was accepted by the Government. 

This plan of government by threat of a mi- 
nority was tried some years ago by the railroad 
workers in France while Aristide Briand, then 
leader of the Socialist party, was premier. 
It resulted in his using the army to quell the 
strike. The British Government used the 
same weapon in the British railway workers. 
strike. Whether or not the use of troops is 
necessary any group which tries to force our 
Government to take action by other methods 
than the political means prescribed by the 
Constitution is endeavoring to break up the 
present democratic form of government based 
upon the will of the majority as expressed at 
the polls. It would be impossible to continue 
our Government if the railroad workers could 
one day, by stopping traffic, force the Govern- 
ment to buy the railroads and a month later 
the bankers, by striking, closing their doors, and 
creating a panic, could make the Government 
sell them again, and after that the doctors could 
demand state subsidies on pain of leaving us 
subject to the ravages of epidemics and the 
terrible suffering of the untended sick and 
dying. 

This means that what seemed a reasonably 
simple way for a minority in an essential in- 
dustry to get anything it wants from the rest 
of the population is not so simple after all, for 
there are so many essential industries that if all 
struck no one would get anything. Enough 
people know this to form a tremendously over- 
whelming majority against any organized 
minority that tries to get what it wants by 
threatening everyone else’s happiness and even 
existence. It will not pay labor to say “the 
public be damned ” any more than it paid capi- 
tal. The American public won’t be damned. 
The fact that the minority threat is not a 
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feasible method of getting what they want is 
no evidence either for or against the reasonable- 
ness of any group’s demands. It is merely 
evidence of bad leadership and a lack of under- 
standing of the basis of our Government and 
character. 

The American Federation of Labor has also 
countenanced another equally impossible means 
of gaining its ends. When it advocates police 
unions subject to its jurisdiction it is likewise 
advocating a thing which if persisted in would 
disrupt our Government. The police and the 
Army and Navy are the agents of the national, 
state, and local governments and owe an un- 
divided allegiance to them. The theory that 
they could also owe allegiance to the American 
Federation of Labor and be subject to its orders 
is entirely untenable with our system of govern- 
ment. This is an issue which the public must 
and, therefore, will meet even with arms as was 
necessary in Boston, or even by the old citizens’ 
posse and vigilante method. 

In pressing demands which aim at the exist- 
ence of our form of government—and the 
leaders of the steel strike have preached 
revolution—the labor leaders of this country 
have made a very great error for they have 
tackled the impossible and tied up with it 
their other hopes and aspirations, many of 
which may be entirely reasonable and just. 
If labor decides to fight along these ill- 
chosen lines, the rest of the population has no 
choice but to fight back, for on these issues 
there can be no compromise. Cost what it 
may the public must and will win this battle. 

Without abuse or vituperation our public 
leaders must convince labor that on these issues 
all governmental agencies will have an over- 
whelming public support with which to fight 
without compromise. If the men who are 
members of the labor unions see the public’s 
side and know that the public means to stand 
by it we shall pass these troublesome questions 
with less conflict than if we are irresolute and 
hesitate. 

It is doubly unfortunate that labor leadership 
at this time should have adopted labor de- 
mands that attack our form of government. 
Presumably this policy was adopted without a 
full realization that it did strike at our form of 
government for the very unions that have 
done this are vigorous opponents of the 
I. W. W. and all so-called Bolshevist teaching 
and pride themselves on their Americanism. 
Their present course must unquestionably 


















tend to throw them in a class with elements 
of the population which they condemn. In 
Boston, for instance, the unions have produced 
a state of affairs exactly to the liking of the 
1. W. W. ina city far larger than the I. W. W. 
has ever been able to bring into disorder. 

Besides allying them with people with whom 
they do not belong, the bitterness of the fight 
on such issues as have been raised will greatly 
complicate the discussion and settlement of 
other labor problems. 

Perhaps the most difficult of these other 
problems is labor’s attitude toward production. 

The present high prices both here and 
abroad (as a reading of Mr. Hoover’s analysis 
on page 98 will show) are the result of a 
lack of useful products. During the war 
economically useless products were produced 
under great pressure at high costs. The high 
cost of production still continues and applies 
to all products. Our old ability to produce 
cheaply by means of machinery and to pay 
the producer a wage with which he can 
keep up a relatively high standard of living is 
in danger. The wage is high but the purchas- 
ing power of it is not. The only solution:is 
to give the producer better tools, better ma- 
chinery, better management, so that he can 
increase his product and get more money for 
it to meet the high prices, and to have the 
worker give more brains and energy to match 
this improvement. 

Unfortunately, however, the teaching and 
practice of the American Federation of Labor 
is opposed to the increased use of tools and 
machinery and the consequent greater produc- 
tivity of the worker. It has gone on the theory 
that the amount of production was fixed and 
if one man doubled his product another would 
have nothing todo. On their side of the argu- 
ment they had the indisputable fact that in 
times of relative oversupply of labor in our 
markets some employers exacted more and 
more work from their men, not as a result of 
better management, machinery, or tools, but 
merely as a result of longer hours and more 
sweat on the brow. Likewise the sudden intro- 
duction of machinery without any effort being 
made to take care of the hand workers often re- 
sulted in temporary but very serious distress. 

American Labor leadership has made itself 
at least partially responsible for the following 
unwise proposition. 

1. The threat to produce chaos unless labor’s 
demands are granted. 
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2. A demand for the nationalization of the 
railroads and coal mines for the benefit of the 
railroad and coal mine workers. 

3. A demand for a divided allegiance on 
the part of city police forces. 

4. A policy of restricting production, there- 
by tending to keep up thecost of production and 
the high cost of living. 

This mistaken leadership is an extremely 
serious matter because the public can not 
submit to the carrying out of these policies and 
the labor leaders can not well abandon their 
positions without a struggle. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods under their present leaders have done 
much for their members and for labor in general. 
With this record behind them, even from a bad 
position and without public support which they 
are rapidly losing, they can make a strong 
fight—and the harder the fight the smaller 
production will be. 

In our democracy, with its assumption of 
universal education and a high intelligence, we 
have not yet succeeded in raising a standard of 
information on the vital subject of economics 
and the fundamentals of our Government that 
will prevent such conflicts as threaten now. 
Education and the teaching of American prin- 
ciples not only to immigrants but to American 
born is an ever-increasing duty upon us. 


Responsible Government 


N THE April number of the Review of Re- 
views for the year 1893 there appeared a 
most interesting discussion of Grover Cleve- 

land’s second cabinet. In the article appeared 
the following paragraphs. They were written 
by Woodrow Wilson, then teaching in Prince- 
ton. If his expectation of the pinch that would 
bring us to a responsible form of government 
was a little premature, it was none the less 
entirely sound. 


It is impossible, moreover, that the President 
should really decide all the issues of choice which 
come to the several executive departments. There 
are only twenty-four hours in the day for him, as for 
other men, and some of these he must, | suppose, 
devote to sleep. The departments are not executive 
bureaus merely; their chief officers are much more 
than a superior sort of secretaries to the President. 
Their functions are political, outside the cabinet 
as well as within it. They must decide many ques- 
tions which bear directly upon the general policy of 
the Administration, as well as innumerable questions 
of routine detail, and must decide them indepen- 
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dently of their colleagues and 
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the President. It is only 
concerning the _ largest, a 
broadest, most general mat- 180 
ters of policy that they can 
consult the judgment of the 170 = 
cabinet as a whole, or the 
wishes of the President. The acumen 
Presidency is thus inevitably 
put, as it were, into the hands ais 
of a sort of commission, of i Zo 
which the President is only 
the directing head. 130 = 

Not only so, but, inasmuch 
as, whether we wish it or not, 120 
the President is necessarily a 
party leader ex officio, there 110 
ought to be some regular, a 
open, responsible connection aoe | 
established between him and 90 











his party. He is not always, 
as we know, a real leader be- 
fore he is chosen to his great 
office of leadership. It has 
several times happened that 
he was not even personally 
acquainted with the men by 
whom the policy of his party 
had been habitually determined before he was dis- 
covered by a popular convention. Once and again 
a President has come to Washington ignorant both 
of men and of measures. How is he to make the 
acquaintance of his party; how are they to learn his 
character and intentions? He must somehow get 
the confidence of the men in whom the party habitu- 
ally places confidence and whom it will follow, or 
else he must consent to be quite impotent during 
his four years in everything but the mere routine of 
executive action. 

I goastep further. It is necessary that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should be recognized party 
leaders, not only because the President’s day is as 
short as other men’s, and many important and far- 
reaching decisions of policy must be left to them, but 
also because the literally constitutional position of 
the President, as an absolutely separate, self- 
sufficient part of the Government, is a practically 
impossible position. No government can be adminis- 
tered with the highest efficiency unless there be 
close cooperation and an intimate mutual under- 
standing between its Administration and its Legis- 
lature. The real and conclusive test of excellency 
for all laws is their workability, and no legislature 
can intelligently apply that test unless it be in con- 
stant correspondence with the administrative branch 
of the Government. Legislative proposals, too, are 
usually more apt to be well considered, feasible, 
business-like, when they come from the Administra- 
tion, which is immediately in the presence of the 
practical conditions under which they must be 
carried out, in the presence, too, of the practical 





RAILROAD WAGES AND RATES COMPARED WITH THE COST OF LIVING 


The charge has been brought that railroad rates in the United States are “extor- 
tionate” and that they are a principal cause of the high cost of living. 
war our rates were far below those of Europe, and this chart shows that, as concerns 
the cost of living, they have not risen in proportion. 
freight rates have remained the same since the middle of 1918 the price of living 


Before the 
Also it shows that while 


has continued to rise 


difficulties which create the need for such legislation, 
than when it comes from committees of the Houses 
themselves, committees which cannot codperate for 
the construction of a consistent policy, and which 
are not sobered by the knowledge that they will be 
obliged to find practicable ways of putting their 
schemes into actual execution. 

This is the argument, to which the country is 
becoming more and more inclined to listen, for the 
introduction of the members of the cabinet into the 
Houses; the argument for making it their duty to be 
present in Congress to give information and offer ad- 
vice, their privilege to propose measures and take 
part in debate. Ours is the only country in the 
world of any consequence which does not in some 
direct way facilitate codperation between its Ex- 
ecutive and its Legislature; and it is only because 
unbounded material prosperity and unprecedented 
freedom from social disorder and discontent have 
made it easy to conduct our Government, despite its 
disintegrated structure, that we have not yet become 
conscious of the pinch of disadvantage which must 
sooner or later result from the singular division of 
our Government into groups of public servants look- 
ing askance at one another. 


[| 


The picture of an articulated government 
given in the above paragraphs means that the 
Chief Executive must prepare and be responsible 
for the national budget, for practically all gov- 
ernment policy depends upon appropriations. 
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Despite the favorable experience of foreign 
governments there have been a good many 
doubts among practical politicians of the work- 
ability of a budget system in this country. 
The testimony of Governor Lowden, of Illi- 
nois, of the actual results achieved there, and 
the similarly satisfactory results of the budget 
system in Massachusetts, to mention only two 
of the states where it is now in practice, are 
sufficient proof not only of its workability but 
of its effectiveness under American conditions. 


Mr. Bullitt and a Reform of the State 
Department 


T WAS a peculiar incident in which William 
| Bullitt appeared before the Senate Com- 

mittee and testified that he had had the full 
confidence of the American Peace Commission 
and particular intimacy with some of its mem- 
bers, and then continued to explain that 
certain members of our delegation did not 
believe in the treaty to which they affixed 
their names. Mr. Bullitt had come into the 
public notice once before when he went to 
Russia as an “unofficial’’ emissary from the 
President and Colonel House to Lenine. 

All during the last four years it has been a 
custom for the President to send confidential 
and unofficial emissaries to various foreign 
countries to talk with their official spokesmen. 
Regardless of the choice of emissaries this 
method of conducting foreign business is open 
to very serious objections, especially when 

, practised by a president who in other ways is 
earnestly endeavoring to improve the standards 
of international dealing. 

The President’s standard of open diplomacy 
means in general that international agreements 
shall be made public upon ratification. What 
he meant by the phrase “openly arrived at” 
is not clear, but the standards set up by the 
leading nations in Europe had demanded that 
all international dealings be conducted by 
accredited, official, and responsible officers. 
The reason for this is obvious. Official and 
responsible officers of one government can not 
be expected to deal with “unofficial” and irre- 
sponsible personal appointees of the chief 
magistrate or hereditary ruler of another. 
In fact, “personal” agents were one of the fa- 
vorite means of carrying on the “secret” 
diplomacy condemned alike by the best prac- 
tice on both sides of the water. 

Mr. Bullitt’s testimony affected very little 
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the question he was discussing. The public 
disagreed with the President’s original idea that 
Mr. Bullitt was the man to send to Russia 
(if indeed there was much approval of dealing 
with Lenine at all), so that Mr. Bullitt’s ex- 
posure of his confidential relations in Paris 
has not had much effect in this country except 
to call attention rather dramatically to the 
objectionable method of diplomatic intercourse 
into which our Government has fallen. 

The sending of “unofficial” agents and the 
choice of those agents may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that the State Department 
in both its home and foreign service has been so 
undermanned as to be entirely unable to furnish 
the trained personnel to do all the great mass 
of work that fell upon it. Neither Mr. Bryan 
nor Mr. Lansing built up or enlarged the or- 
ganization in a way to meet the constantly 
growing needs, and the President has seemed 
to feel that this lack could better be remedied 
by giving parts of the work to outside people 
rather than by building up the organization of 
the State Department. But a careful analysis 
of our foreign relations in the last five years does 
not recommend this irregular and unorganized 
method. On the contrary, it points very 
strongly to the necessity of greatly strengthen- 
ing the State Department, taking the diplo- 
matic and consular service out of politics and 
altogether creating the machinery to do our 
foreign business in an informed, intelligent, 
responsible, and official manner, and sticking 
to that manner. 

The events of the last five years have for the 
first time in this generation given the public 
sufficient evidence of the value of knowledge 
in dealing with foreign affairs to create some 
public sentiment for the support of a proper 
State Department and foreign services. There 
is a more favorable opportunity for the inaugu- 
ration of such a reform now than there has 
been for many years. 


‘Watered Stock” in Farm Values 
A STATEMENT recently issued by the 


Federal Bureau of Farm Management 

calls attention to the dangers inherent 
in the land boom which is flourishing in the 
corn belt. In lowa and Illinois good farms 
are selling for as much as $75 to $125 an acre 
more than last year. All kinds of people are 
buying and selling and reselling farms. 
These new high prices are convincing proof 
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that the corn-belt farmers did not suffer during 
the war, for such a boom could not be built up 
except upon the lure of exceptional profits in 
the past and a prospect of similar profits in 
the future. If conditions continue so that year 
in and year out these lands will yield a fair pro- 
fit on these new valuations, the new prices are 
sound and they will stick. As the statement of 
‘the Federal Bureau of Farm Management 
points out, the marking up of the value of this 
land without putting more money into im- 
provement amounts to exactly the same thing 
as watering the stock of a corporation. And 
the result will be the same. If the earnings of 
the farm or corporation justify the watery value, 
it will become a solid value. If not, it will 
silently glide away. The reason that land 
booms and watered stocks have such bad names 
is that they usually do not make good the 
promises upon which they were based. 

When land prices are going up and the fever 
of speculation is on, many people who are not 
farmers buy land with the hope of reselling it at 
a profit. If they fail the land is likely to be 
mismanaged. The local banks are under great 
pressure to lend money on mortgages on the 
new valuations. If these valuations prove to 
be too high, many foreclosures are likely to re- 
sult, and a bank that has to foreclose on many 
farms will tie up most of its capital in non- 
liquid assets and face great difficulties. If the 
farm goes to a good farmer at the high price 
and it turns out that even skilful management 
can not make profits on the added investment, 
a good producer will be broken and the com- 
munity be the sufferer. The panic of 1870, 
following the land boom of the late seventies, 
was a terrible handicap to the whole West, and 
to the well-being of the entire country. It 
may be that the present boom is justified but 
it would seem that the less we indulge in such 
things in this period of readjustment and at- 
tempted downward revision of the cost of 
production the safer we shall be. The Farm 
3ureau’s statement is a warning, and a rigid in- 
spection of all loans in the boom districts by the 
banks would be an even more effective warning. 


The Premium on the Dollar 


LTHOUGH the American dollar will buy 
much less than it used to buy in the 
local market, it will purchase more than 

the currencies of practically every other country 
While the intricacies of 


in foreign markets. 
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foreign exchange are a closed book to the aver- 
age person, it is easy to see why the dollar is 
now at a premium throughout the world. In 
five years we sold 263 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods to other countries and bought from them 
only 123 billion dollars’ worth. To balance the 
account they sent us gold—the only currency 
that will settle foreign accounts—sold back to 
us many of our own securities which they had 
accumulated in years past, thus gaining credits 
here for which to pay for goods, and we made 
loans to them for the same purpose so they 
could continue buying. The Government’s 
authorization of 10 billion dollars war credit 
for the Allies was the largest of these items. 

But now most countries need all their gold 
to bolster up an inflated paper currency; Europe 
has few of our securities left that can be sold 
back to us, and our Government’s wartime 
credit has been exhausted. There are left only 
private loans, or purchases of foreign securities, 
to provide credits here; but as yet the American 
public has not exhibited a sufficient appetite 
for foreign securities to balance the foreign 
trade account. It is going to take considerable 
educational stimulus to bring this appetite up 
to a point that will balance even the interest 
payments that other countries will now have 
to make to us, let alone cancel a trade balance in 
our favor. 

In face of this situation the present premium 
on the dollar in foreign exchange was inevitable, 
for the exchange rates are but a reflection of the 
trade and credit relations between countries. 
While our army was in France, for instance, 
and we were buying a large number of mules 
and other war supplies in Spain, pesetas were 
at a premium as compared with dollars. The 
action of the British Government in keeping 
sterling exchange rates “pegged”’ in New York 
during the war by buying at a fixed rate every 
pound sterling offered here, also had an in- 
fluence on Spanish and other neutral exchanges. 
England was buying heavily in neutral coun- 
tries and the pound went to a discount in those 
countries. But they could sell their sterling 
credits in New York at the fixed rate, and that 
is what Spain, Switzerland, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries did, thus gaining credits 
here which sent their currency to a premium as 
compared with the dollar. England, by taking 
at a fixed price all exchange offered in New 
York, sustained the sterling exchange rate 
throughout the world and thus facilitated her 
war purchases abroad. 
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But now the “peg” is out of sterling ex- 
change and the exchanges of the world, like 
water, have sought their normal and common 
level. At this writing the pound sterling is at 
a 15 per cent. discount as compared with the 
dollar, the French franc is at a 35 per cent. dis- 
count, the Belgian franc at a 38 per cent. dis- 
count, the Italian lira at 46 per cent. discount, 
Danish crowns at 19 per cent., Norwegian 
crowns at 14 per cent., Swedish crowns at 9 per 
cent., Swiss francs at 83 per cent., Dutch 
guilders at 73 per cent., Spanish pesetas at 1 per 
cent., and the German marks, the worst, at 86 
per cent. discount. Argentine pesos, Japanese 
yen, and Indian rupees, at this moment, are 
the only exchanges at a premium. 

The meaning of this to the American business 
man is that practically every foreigner who 
buys goods in this country has to pay in addi- 
tion to the normal exchange rate, the discount 
on his own currency, or in other words, the 
premium on the dollar, in order to get credits 
here to make his payments. This operates to 
restrain foreign buying for it makes the cost of 
goods bought in this country higher by the 
amount of premium on the dollar. Thus the 
foreign exchange market is the governor that 
regulates foreign trade and tends to bring it to 
a balance throughout the world. For instance, 
the discount on English money will tend to 
make the British people restrict their expendi- 
tures here, and to do their buying at home. 
This will help Great Britain more quickly to 
regain its normal position in commerce. 

‘And there are those who can foresee benefits 
to this country from the falling off in our ex- 
ports that must result from a continuation of 
the present exchange rates. That would 
hasten the readjustment to more normal price 
levels in this country and restrain the wild spec- 
ulation that is now going on in many lines. 
Our banking machinery is in good shape to 
take care of the readjustment now, but may not 
be later on, if the speculative inflation is per- 
mitted to continue unchecked. 


Steps toward Self-Government in India 


NE of the most intricate problems 
confronting the British Government 
is constitutional reform in_ India. 

The belief has been growing that this portion of 
the empire will soon be ready to manage her 
own affairs; the fact that India has obtained a 
vote in the assembly of the League of Nations 
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implies a more representative and democratic 
system of government than she now possesses. 
The doubt that India is yet quite ready for 
self-government and the unique political con- 
ditions which result from the variety of races 
and religions make it impossible to establish 
in India the dominion form which works so 
well in Canada and other outlying sections of 
the British Empire. Yet India has recently 
submitted a plan for the alteration of the pres- 
ent system of administration in the provinces; 
the real purpose of this plan is to test the fitness 
of the people for popular government and, at 
the same time, to train her leaders for its 
burdens. 

This plan is now definitely embodied in a 
bill which proposes to divide the provincial 
government into two distinct parts. One, 
an executive council, will consist of the governor 
and his official colleagues; it will be its duty to 
administer the more technical governmental 
functions such as industries, harbors, irriga- 
tion, and the maintenance of law and order. 
The other section of the government will con- 
sist of the governor and the ministers chosen 
from the legislature; it will supervise the 
matters not reserved by the official government, 
such as education, sanitation, and roads. Each 
organization will be wholly distinct and respon- 
sible to the people and Parliament for the 
proper conduct of the affairs allotted to it. 
The ability of the governors will in a large 
measure determine the success or failure of the 
plan; for, as heads of both sections of the 
governments, they are the unifying factors. In 
this way India, as represented by the Ministry, 
will prove or disprove its capacity for greater 
responsibility. At the end of ten years a 
parliamentary commission will study the re- 
sults of the experiment, and if it has proved as 
successful as is expected the duties of the 
Ministry will be increased from time to time 
until India is wholly self-governing. 

The chief obstruction to the success of the 
scheme is that the official government has no 
efficient means of obtaining legislative and 
financial support. The bill, as presented, em- 
powers the governor to call a “Grand Council” 
for the discussion of legislation needed by the 
official government; but, as two thirds of these 
councils would be representatives of the 
Ministry, this gives no real authority to the 
officials. Moreover, although official requisi- 
tions are given priority in exchequer disburse- 
ments, taxation can be imposed only by the 
































SENOR GUILLERMO MEIXUEIRO 
TWO OUTSTANDING 
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FIGURES IN THE SHIFT OF MEXICAN 
Sefior Meixueiro has become, since the death of Zapata, the leader of the southern revolutionary party. 





GEN. SALVADOR ALVARADO 


AFFAIRS 
With 


Felix Diaz, Manuel Pelaez, and Gildardo Magaha, who are also leaders of revolutionary factions, he has asked 


the Government of the United States to recognize their belligerency. 


This recognition would give them the 


right to import arms and munitions with which to attempt the overthrow of the Carranza Government.— 
General Alvarado’s defection from his support of President Carranza (who appointed him Governor of Yuca- 
tan) is evidence of a further decline in Carranza’s hold on Mexican leadership 


legislatures. Thus the official government is left 
dependent on the support of the Ministry. If 
the bill is enacted without modification it must 
be assumed that the latter will never be opposed 
to the policies of the former, or it is inevitable 
that the official government will become a mere 
name and powerless as an administrative unit. 
The most obvious solution of this difficulty is 
the establishment of a second legislature and 
exchequer to supply the official wants; but 
Indian politicians rigorously oppose this on the 
ground that it would nullify the purpose of the 
whole bill. Nevertheless, students of the 
problem are confident that some modification 
or amendment of the original proposal will be 
found which will realize the purpose of the 
experiment and prepare the way for permanent 
and complete self-government in India. 


The Tuberculosis Challenge 


HE National Tuberculosis Association 
is engaged in a battle in which it will be 
successful only in the degree that it is 
persistent. The campaign faces much-goaded 








popular sensations which are resolved to relax 
at any cost, and thus it finds the task more 
difficult. Because the “white plague’ lacks 
sensational elements it does not command 
attention and many people think that the 
subject does not concern them. But we felt 
a certain concern when the Germans were 
accounting for the deaths of some 60,000 
Americans—how, then, should we feel toward 
the enemy at home which, during the same 
period of time, took toll of 150,000 Ameri- 
can lives? The good-natured public is slow 
to wrath, but slower still to comprehend the 
truth when doing so requires it to change 
established notions. It is high time that we 
set ourselves right and realize that tuberculosis 
claims a victim out of every three persons who 
die between the ages of 18 and 45—the pro- 
ductive time of life. It is estimated that the 
economic waste from the disease in the United 
States is $500,000,000 annually. The fight 
against this ravager is more than a question of 
health—it is one of economics and production 
as well. And there is a good prospect of 
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making progress against the disease. That 
tuberculosis is both curable and preventable 
has been established beyond doubt by science. 
We can not afford to ignore the challenge. 
This year, through the influence of war, the 
United States is faced with an unprecedented 
shortage of homes—a shortage which makes 
overcrowding in our cities more _ intense. 
Tuberculosis thrives in a crowd; bad air and 
unsanitary conditions make it flourish. But 
science offers methods which will more than 
offset the handicap, and it only remains for the 
public to support the organizations which use 
the power of science. Red Cross Christmas 
Seals will soon be here, and their sales will 
register the amount of fight which the public is 
resolved to subscribe during the coming year. 


To Ministers and Others 


F YOU have received a letter from A. G. 
Stiles of Brooklyn, or some one like him, 
telling you of the great profits he has made 

in stocks and urging you to send your money 
to him to “invest” in the same way, don’t draw 
your savings from the bank or mail your Lib- 
erty Bonds to him. If you do, you will surely 
regret it. 

This man Stiles (that is not his real name, 
but is the one he writes under) is a type that 
flourishes at a time of widespread speculation 
like this. He happens to have been a pastor’s 
assistant and Sunday-school superintendent. 
Like many others he has been unable to resist 
the temptation to speculate in the stock mar- 
ket; and like many beginners he has made 
profits. Now he thinks he cannot lose, and 
like every other beginner who has made profits 
he has no intention of stopping. 

If he confined his operations to speculating 
with his own money he would not lay himself 
open to criticism. But when he begins to 
address circular letters to “ My dear friend and 
brother in Christ,” composed “after earnest 
prayer and communion with our Heavenly 
Father,” and urging ministers throughout the 
country to send him their savings, he becomes 











a public menace and some way should be found 
to stop his operations. As all he gives in 
return for their money is his personal receipt, 
“with the understanding that in no way are 
you to hold me responsible,’’ those who send 
their money to this pious gentleman will have 
no claim against him unless they can prove 
that he appropriated their funds to his own use. 

There is no evidence that Stiles is dishonest, 
nor indication that he intends to be. Some of 
the statements in his letters are hard to recon- 
cile with the facts and many of them sound like 
the exaggerations of the get-rich-quick pro- 
moters. But the enthusiasm of an uninitiated 
market winner might account for that. He is, 
however, placing himself in the way of strong 
temptation that it will be hard for even a former 
Sunday-school superintendent to resist. When 
the market goes against him, as it does against 
every newcomer who stays in it, how easy it 
will be to transfer the losses to the accounts of 
his “dear friends,” and how strong the tempta- 
tion to do so when he sees his own money 
slipping away from him in the market. 

It might not be fair to say all this about 
the man who writes as A. G. Stiles, even though 
he has made use of the name of the Lord and 
of a reputable woman’s magazine to further 
his scheme, if he had not formed a close alliance 
with a representative of one of the brokerage 
houses included in the recent “ Pirates of Pro- 
motion” series in the WorLp’s Work and was 
not trusting some of the funds of his “dear 
friends”’ to this house of doubtful reputation. 
But a warning should certainly be issued at 
this time against the type that he represents. 
Those of greatest experience in stock trading 
would never hold out the hope of profit that 
this man, and others like him, are now holding 
out to the uninitiated. There have been innu- 
merable individuals in the past who thought 
they had discovered a way to “beat the mar- 
ket” but who have dropped out, ruined finan- 
cially; and, by the time the present speculative 
fever subsides, many more will be added to the 
list. Neither ministers nor others should fol- 
low such false prophets as these. 
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THE INVESTOR AND 


THE FLUCTUATING DOLLAR 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLpb’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


BOUT a hundred and fifty years 
ago, at the time the American 
colonies were starting their armed 
protest against taxation without 
representation, Adam Smith, the 

father of modern economists, in his “Wealth 
of Nations,’ wrote: “Gold and silver, like 
every other commodity, vary in their value, are 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, 
sometimes of easier and sometimes of more 
difficult purchase. The quantity of labor which 
any particular quantity of them can purchase 
or command, or the quantity of other goods 
which it will exchange for, depends always 
upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines 
which happen to be known about the time 
when such exchanges are made. The discovery 
of the abundant mines of America reduced, in 
the Sixteenth Century, the value of gold and 
silver in Europe to about a third of what it had 
been before. As it cost less labor to bring 
those metals from the mine to the market, so 
when they are brought thither they could pur- 
chase or command less labor;and this revolution 
in their value, though perhaps the greatest, 
is by no means the only one of which history 
gives some account.” 

The widow with four children, whose hus- 
band left her $30,000 of Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock, is to-day aware of a revolution in the 
value of her income which equals that of the 
Sixteenth Century about which Adam Smith 
wrote. The $1,800 that she gets in dividends 
will buy only half as much of the necessities of 
life as it would before the war. This is the 
situation in which everyone who saved money 
and invested it before the war now finds him- 
self. But this latest revolution in the pur- 
chasing power of money has not been due to 
an increase in the gold supply. The war’s 
insatiable demand for supplies and the in- 
crease in the purchasing media due to currency 
and credit inflation throughout the world 
account for it. It came, however, right at 
the end of a period of increased gold production, 





and its 100 per cent. addition to prices is 
harder to bear because it followed a 50 per 
cent. advance since 1896 that can possibly be 
traced to increased gold production. 

Since Adam Smith’s time there have been five 
major movements in the purchasing power of 
gold, or in the price of commodities, as we 
more frequently consider it. ' For twenty years 
preceding 1809 there was an upward movement 
of prices which was entirely wiped out by the 
decline in the succeeding forty years following 
the Napoleonic wars. Then began the up- 
ward movement, coincident with the discovery 
of gold in California. This movement cul- 
minated after the sharp Civil War advances 
in this country. ~ Then from the early ‘seventies 
to 1896 there was a gradual downward move- 
ment which resulted in the free silver agitation 
of that time. ‘After 1896 gold production 
began to increase rapidly, due to the commer- 
cial application of the cyanide process for its 
extraction and to the discovery of gold in 
South Africa, Colorado, and Alaska. This 
was the latest period of advancing prices, the 
one with which the present generation has had 
the most experience. It seems to have culmi- 
nated in the revolution in prices due to the war. 
* Since 1915 gold production throughout the 
world has fallen off. This would seem to hold 
out hope that a period of declining prices is in 
order, now that the potent influence of the war 
is removed. In 1915 the world’s gold produc- 
tion was $470,329,527; in 1918 it was only 
$384,576,700. The cost of mining is now so 
high that many mines cannot be operated at a 
profit. As the yellow metal brings only a 
fixed price at the mint, there is no way to pass 
the increased cost of its production on to the 
consumer. Thus does the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of gold tend to correct itself by 
restricting production. And the increased 
use of gold in the arts at the time of high prices, 

-which is usually a period of extravagance, also 
helps to bring prices back to normal. For as 


long as gold can be purchased at the mint at 
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the fixed price and converted into jewelry there 
will be a demand forit at such times that will re- 
duce the supply of money gold, and ultimately 
affect prices. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, has for many 
years advocated a plan for stabilizing prices 
based upon the accentuation of these two in- 
fluences, by indirectly regulating the production 
of gold and by stimulating the flow of it into 
the arts. A resolution was recently introduced 
in Congress providing for the appointment of a 
committee to consider this and other plans 
for stabilizing the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Professor Fisher’s plan provides for 
increasing or decreasing the weight of the goid 
dollar as commodity prices increase or decrease. 
If the index figure for commodity prices ad- 
vances 1 per cent. the theoretical weight of the 
gold dollar would be increased 1 percent. The 
miner would then have to bring 1 per cent. 
more gold to the mint to get the same amount 
of gold certificates as formerly; and the manu- 
facturing jeweler would get 1 per cent. more gold 
in exchange for his certificates. There would 
be a small difference between the buying and 
selling prices to prevent speculation in gold. 
In other words, under this plan the price varia- 
tion would take place in the dollar, and, accord- 
ing to the theory, its purchasing power would 
remain practically the same. While this plan 
would likely offset the gradual price changes 
that are due to the fluctuations in the produc- 
tion of gold, economists are not agreed as to 
its effectiveness in meeting such changes as 
have taken place in the past few years due to 
the war. It depends for its effectiveness on the 
free redemption of gold certificates and prob- 
ably no government would have adhered to 
such a policy during the war. If the plan had 
been adopted in this country in 1913, for ex- 
ample, and due to the price changes caused by 
the war the gold dollar now contained twice 
as much metal as it does, then the jeweler could 
get twice as much in exchange for his gold 
certificates. Long before this, however, there 
would likely have been such a reduction in the 
supply of money gold at the mint that the plan 
would have been abandoned, in order not to 
interfere with the financing of the war. In such 
times gold has an added value for governments 
as reserve to support expanding paper curren- 
cies and credits. 








And to put such a plan in effect now, with a 

view to stabilizing prices at their present level, 
would work an injustice to investors, for it 
would continue the unsatisfactory situation 
that now bears so heavily on them. The pur- 
chasing power of the widow’s income would 
continue only half what it was before the war. 
It might protect us against further advances, 
but the record of the past does not seem to 
indicate that we need such protection. In fact, 
the evidence points the other way. And if 
some scheme to stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar is to be tried it will be fairer to 
those who have saved money and invested it 
to wait for prices to swing back to more nearly 
normal before it is put into effect. 

There can be no question about the value of 
an effective scheme of this character. It 
would give a stable basis for all contracts where 
the element of time enters in, and where the 
gradual changes in price levels have in the past 
brought unforeseen hardship to one side or the 
other. In a period of advancing prices the 
creditor is the one who suffers, for the debtor 
can pay him in money that has declined in 
value, or purchasing power. In a period of 
declining prices it is the debtor who suffers for 
he must pay in money that is worth more than 
it was when he agreed to make the payment. 
But it is not likely that any plan to correct 
this will be adopted unless the demand for it 
becomes more general than it now is. 

From the investor’s standpoint, if we are 
entering a period of declining prices—which 
would seem to be the case unless new, rich gold 
fields are discovered, or wartime currency and 
credit inflation grows greater—now is the time 
of opportunity for investment in fixed income- 
bearing securities and those which will be paid 
off at a time when the dollar is likely to be 
worth more than it is to-day. Not since the 
years following the Civil War have conditions 
looked so favorable for those who will save 
money and invest it in this class of security. 
The most favorable opportunity for making 
the permanent investment designed to bear 
fruit during a downward trend of prices, may 
come a little later (it sometimes follows 
after the change in the commodity price 
trend) but according to the general outlook 
there will not be as good a time as this to save 
money again in a generation. 
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Tee PE PISH: OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


“Democratization of Industry.” 


False Reasoning of the British Trades Unions. 
Constructive Aspect of Mutual Understanding 


cess in the Clothing Industry. 


Conditions for the Success of Representation. 


The Preferential Shop, a Suc- 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


ret rT HAT does industrial repre- 
f/\  f sentation amount to? “The 
democratization of indus- 


/% / 
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VW try” is rapidly becoming a 

/ cant phrase. It is alluring 
just as profit sharing is alluring, because it can 
mean a great many things. As somebody well 
said not long since, we are becoming a world 
that loves phrases. The ideal phrase is one 
that no one can exactly define, but with which 
everyone can agree in a general way. We 
find the most staid, what-is-the-world-coming- 
to? sort of manufacturer nodding his head in 
approval at the phrase and also we find the 
craziest and most violent radical yelling and 
waving a red flag at the same utterance, 
which gives pause for comment—although it 
is bad form to inquire into popular phrases. 
One of the reasons for this general agreement 
that industry should be put upon a democratic 
basis may be found in the general disagree- 
ment as to what democracy is. Styles in 
democracy shift more rapidly than styles in 
women’s clothing. 

The hidebound autocratic employer usually 
means by democracy in industry, that he in- 
tends to hand pick a certain number of em- 
ployees and call them a shop committee. Or 
again, in the case of a corporation he and his 
fellows may arrange for the most revolutionary 
departure of putting one or two employees upon 
the board of directors. When one or both of 
these acts have been committed the demands 
of democracy are supposed to have been satis- 
fied, and awtocracy, if not annihilated, at least 
ameliorated. Starting from this lip-service type 
and ranging down the line, one meets with other 
forms of democracy in variously coérdinated and 
uncodrdinated shop committees, organized as 
committees or as legislative bodies, until finally 
one reaches the radicals to whom the phrase con- 
notes a species of state socialism. One passes 


on to the extreme radicals who understand by 
this democracy the annihilation of capital and 
the entire control of industry through elective 
and easily recalled committees. And one 
stops only. with the ultra-extreme radicals, 
who conceive that the only form of industrial 
democracy is the autocracy of the proletariat. 
The democratization of industry is easily the 
most ecumenically satisfying phrase now at 
large. 

A further reason that we can have so many 
interpretations of the term is because such 
a confusion of thought exists concerning in- 
dustry itself and especially concerning what 
capital is and does, who pays wages and why. 
Practically every discussion of industrial re- 
lations eventually gets back to the discusser’s 
conception of the function of capital. We 
have to agree on at least the general nature 
of a building before we can reasonably or sen- 
sibly argue about the design of the roof. 

Let us get the facts squarely in mind and 
segregate, so to speak, a few of the meanings 
of democracy in industry. If it be taken in its 
broadest sense, then you must evolve a system 
of industry in which there is neither employer 
nor employed, but all are employees on an equal 
basis of pay quite regardless of skill. And 
unless we can conceive a society in which all 
authority shall be equal, that is which shall 
be both headless and footless, then to be thor- 
oughly democratic any leadership should rotate 
through soviets or committees. This pro- 
gramme involves necessarily the abolition of 
the private ownership of capital. All “direct 
action”’ movements have a society of this gen- 
eral nature in view, although with internecine 
differences which they consider very important. 
The normal human being need not concern 
himself with the various refinements of the 
social revolutionists; they all are heading to- 
ward an eventual production for use as opposed 
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to production for profit, and the individual 
disagreements can mostly be put down as of 
gait. Therefore, if we discuss the taking over 
by the Government of the means of production 
and the management of those means by com- 
munes or whatnots, we are not discussing 
labor, but social revolution—even if we file 
off the raw edges, as in the Plumb plan and 
shy at force, or if we sharpen the raw edges 
and advocate force and lots of it, as do the 
I.W.W. The social revolution is not a labor 
problem. It is a conception of a new social 
existence. 


A FLAW IN REPRESENTATION 


HENeminent citizens advocate the equal 

representation of the employer and the 
employee and presumably therefore equal 
authority in management, and in the same 
breath talk about dealing justly with com- 
plaints and retaining well-trained employment 
managers, and so forth, they are discussing 
an equality which can exist only as a pound 
may equal a quart. The chief engineer is, in 
his way, as important as the captain, but he 
does not navigate the ship. If we believe, and 
most of us do believe in the private ownership 
of capital, then we cannot go beyond representa- 
tive regulation and into democratic control. 
It is important to bear this in mind because 
there is a disposition to take the field in full 
cry after capital as such yet all the time dis- 
claiming that its private ownership is to be 
killed when caught. 

That representation in industry is good is no 
longer open to question, but it is equally not 
open to question that mere representation as 
such is of no particular moment. A great 
many employers would like to think that 
merely starting up some kind of a representa- 
tive system will solve all the problems of in- 
dustry—that it will substitute for natural lead- 
ership or skill. It will do nothing of the kind, 
as experience has amply shown, and the only 
reason for the many unreasonable expectations 
of the results to flow from representation is 
that the situation has not been visualized in 
its entirety. 

Under our capitalistic system the wages 
of both capital and labor are paid out of pro- 
duction and out of nothing else. Capital does 
not pay wages and it could not pay them for 
more than a week or two at the most, even if 
it wanted to, any more than a camel could live 
indefinitely on its hump. Without produc- 


tion the discussion of wages, or working hours, 
or conditions, is academic. That is one of the 
chilling facts of existence. Representation 
in industry then is valuable when it aids in 
production and in the fair distribution of the 
profits of production. It is a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. 


FALSE REASONING OF ENGLISH UNIONS 


ta GET down to cases. The most striking 
and ambitious plan for general representa- 
tion is that of the Joint Industrial Councils 
which were evolved by the Whitley Committee 
appointed by Parliament to devise a better 
industrial relation for Great Britain. In 
England and in Scotland the trades union 
movement, which had achieved remarkable 
proportions before the war, during the war 
gained something approaching an ascendancy 
of industrial life. The English unions are 
ritualistic bodies divided into sects much as are 
the evangelical churches, but they have one 
great principle in common—that there is only 
a certain amount of work in the world to be 
done and therefore the longer you take to do 
it, and the more men are required in the doing, 
the more jobs there will be for the working men. 
It would almost seem that any industrial prop- 
aganda in order to be popular must be un- 
economic! 

Affairs were coming to a pretty pass in Eng- 
land before the war, and during the war the 
labor party secured an enormous number of 
rules and regulations of various kinds although 
they did officially, if not individually, promise 
to take off the limit on production and permit 
the employment of unskilled labor, working 
with automatic machinery, which had not been 
permitted before the war. It was apparent 
that industry could not resume, when the war 
activities had ceased, without some working 
basis between the employers and the employed, 
and to that end was evolved the Whitley plan. 
This provided for individual workshop com- 
mittees made up of representatives of the em- 
ployer and employed, joint district councils, 
made up of delegates of the local unions and 
the employers’ associations for the district, and 
finally a National Council in the industry, 
similarly composed of representatives of the 
national unions involved and the national 
employers’ associations. The plan further 
provided for the stimulation of the study 
of industrial methods, but essentially it was 
an agreement that each industry should be 























controlled as a unit by a national council super- 
vising local councils, which should in turn super- 
vise works management. The control came 
from the top, not from the bottom, for, al- 
though the shop committee might be a con- 
structive body, primarily it was a complaint 
bureau or a magistrate’s court where minor 
violations of the rules might be adjudicated. 


INDIFFERENT RESULTS OF THE WHITLEY PLAN 


T WOULD not be fair to say that the Whitley 
plan has failed, but it would be quite untrue 
to say that it has had any measure of success. 
It was essentially a categorical prayer for the 
status quo ante; by it the unions and, more im- 
portant, the union officers were practically 
confirmed in their offices and the “closed shop” 
made absolute. At once the proletarian move- 
ment as opposed to crafts unionism gained 
enormous ground. It seems totally impossible 
for a union leader who has brought himself into 
power by preaching a strict limitation of work 
to turn about and preach that work is necessary. 
The mass of the workers will always follow 
the man who promises something for nothing. 
But were the Whitley plan a success it would 
undoubtedly create grave dangers. The pub- 
lic is not represented in its councils and each 
industry would take on the nature of an im- 
mense trust of workers and capital, and al- 
though this immense power might have been 
exercised for good it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that it would not have been, for any group 
of individuals given unrestricted and unre- 
viewed power usually gets drunk with that 
power. Of course Parliament was supposed 
to exercise a supervision, but what could Parlia- 
ment do against the united front of an essential 
industry? We have seen in America the rail- 
road employees terrorize the Government. 
What would have been their power had the 
railroad owners also united with them? 

The Whitley plan is presumed to construct, 
but the machinery is essentially regulatory 
and is more concerned with not doing than with 
doing. The Whitley plan holds nothing for 
America because, if for no other reason, this 
is a large country in which living conditions 
so vary as to make the uniform regulation of 
any national industry neither feasible nor de- 
sirable. And again, trade unionism is not 
particularly strong in the United States be- 
cause there is comparatively little class con- 
sciousness in the workers, as has been demon- 
strated by the total failure of all sympathetic 
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strikes. We have, however, in this country, 
one plan in analogy which offers an example 
of collective bargaining with trade unionism 
on a fair constructive basis, in which getting 
the work done and seeing that both sides have 
a square deal have a more important place than 
the observation of rules. 

The defect of trade unionism in a country 
as large as the United States is that na- 
tional rules formulated in any but the most 
general terms will, when applied to a specific 
case, work an injustice to both the employer 
and employee. It is well enough in theory to 
say that the conditions in a trade should be 
everywhere alike, but we all know that without 
some radical amendments to the laws of nature 
this is impossible. Trade unionism in England, 
for instance, always legalistic, has invented 
so many rules and laws that, in any given case, 
experts should really be called in to determine 
the respective rights and duties of the employer 
and employee. We all know that English 
industry before the war was being gradually 
buried under a mass of union regulation. It 
was quite general in any district for the employ- 
ers to unite in an association and through a re- 
presentative to make treaties with the various 
unions operating in their shops. They had 
adopted, more particularly in the engineering 
trades, a kind of double-barreled collective 
bargaining and, when you consider that in any 
one shop perhaps a dozen unions might be at 
work each with its own rules and operating 
without regard to the rules and rights of any 
other union, it is quite easy to realize that the 
English employer was indeed unhappy. In 
addition to all of the union rules and regula- 
tions, each shop contained a certain number 
of unskilled workers who were not organized, 
and who, according to the unions, had no rights 
on earth. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


HE clothing trade in the United States 

has adopted what, in many respects, are 
the best features of the Whitley plan, and none 
of its more dangerous ones. In the clothing 
trade the relation between the employer and 
employee is commonly very bitter. The work- 
ers are mostly foreigners, many of them do not 
even speak English, and they have brought 
themselves from the terrible sweat-shop de- 
gradation to their present position only by dint 
of constant fighting. A not inconsiderable 
portion of the employers are also former sweat- 
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shop workers and, as is always the case, they 
give the same treatment to their employees as 
they themselves received as workers. The 
Russian influence prevails in the unions and 
they are very radical. The strikes have been 
long and bitter and in New York City both 
sides have often used violence. 

The Chicago firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
took the lead in bringing about a better con- 
dition. They met the problem squarely; they 
believed that the unions and employers were 
really competing for the good will of the public 
and that although one might alone gain it, it 
would be better if both had it together. They 
accepted the principle of unionism and of col- 
lective bargaining, but held further that a 
union should be recognized only as it mani- 
fested a general desire to fulfill its agreements 
and to better industry. They thought that 
many of the traditional principles and prac- 
tices of unionism had developed out of a state 
of militancy and that this militancy would not 
be necessary if the employer changed his own 
tactics. They thought an arbitration board 
within the shop would, if fairly administered, 
settle most troubles. They agreed with the 
union for a board of three people, one to be 
chosen by the union, another by the company 
and these two to elect athird. Fora long time 
the two arbitrators could not agree upon a 
third member, which turned out to be no partic- 
ular misfortune after all because it resulted 
in a series of compromised decisions and con- 
vinced both sides that it was necessary to give 
as well asto take. A third member was event- 
ually agreed upon. The closed-shop issue is 
always insisted on by unions, because it gives 
the officials a club with which they can recruit 
members and colleet dues. No employer will- 
ingly submits to the closed shop. 


THE 


COMPROMISE known as the preferential 

shop has been worked out by Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx. Under this arrangement union 
members are the first to be taken on and the last 
to be let go, and thus while the advantage in 
union membership is retained, the rights of non- 
unionists are conserved. Out of the board 
of arbitration grew the present labor agree- 
ment, which is rather elaborate. It is among 


PREFERENTIAL SHOP 


the board of arbitration, the company, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
The board of arbitration is the final court. 
The trade board is the court of first instance. 
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The latter consists of eleven members, all of 
them employees of the company, one half 
chosen by the company and the other half by 
the union. The chairman is elected or ap- 
pointed under the agreement, and is supposed 
to be representative of both interests. The 
provisions of the agreement are executed by 
deputies, each side having its own deputies 
who may also act as counsel in presenting com- 
plaints. In each shop the union is entitled 
to have a duly accredited representative or 
agent and he is “expected to represent the co- 
operative spirit of the agreement in the shop 
and be the leader in promoting that spirit of 
amity and spirit of good-will which it is the 
purpose of this agreement to establish.” The 
agreement defines a procedure for the arbitra- 
tion of all disputes, defines rates and hours 
during the life of the agreement, and also affirms 
the full powers of discharge and discipline in 
the company with an appeal over to the trade 
board. 


EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION 


HE company has been operating under 

such agreements for nine years with re- 
markable success. The agreement is not con- 
sidered something automatic but rather as a 
binding minimum, and the company, through 
a singularly intelligent and not at all paternal 
welfare department, has gone far toward elimin- 
ating many of the petty disputes which so often 
grow into serious differences. The plan has 
worked so well that it has now been adopted 
by the employers and employees engaged in 
the manufacture of men’s clothing in New York, 
Rochester, Chicago, and Baltimore, proceeding 
as the National and Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers. The larger plan 
has not been in operation long enough ade- 
quately to be tested, but the whole thought of 
the agreement is constructive and there seems 
no good reason why it should not work. In 
the case of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, the success 
would seem to be due to the fact that, while 
every proper facility is given for the fair ad- 
judication of complaints, the real emphasis is 
upon production. The agreement, which is a 
model of its kind, is shot through and through, 
not with the abstract rights of people but with 
the proposition, phrased in various ways, that 
the employer and employed are associated for 
purposes of production and mutual profit, and 
not merely for further discussion. This agree- 
ment has stood where most agreements of the 
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trades unions fail because this one goes to pro- 
duction while the others devote the primary 
attention to rules and rule making. This is 
collective bargaining with a definite idea of 
what is being bought and sold. 


A CONTRACT WITH THE UNIONS 


HE clothing agreement is, in a way, on the 

representative basis. The employer and 
the worker have a common forum. It differs 
from the many representative systems which 
are now arising all over the country in that 
they do not, as a rule, involve any form of con- 
tract with the trades unions. The American 
employer cannot in fair conscience deal with 
the trades unions instead of with his employees 
unless: 


1. A majority of the employees are members 
of the union, and 

2. The union officers exercise a constructive 
control over the members—that is, that they 
can require the members to work as well as to 
strike, and 

3. The union officers are willing to concede 
that the primary purpose for the engagement 
of capital is to augment itself and not to offer 
itself for distribution—in other words, a 
recognition that wages are paid out of produc- 
tion. 


Since all these factors are rarely present in 
any attempted union bargain the present 
trend is toward company forums and away 
from the collective bargaining with outside 
interests. The more convenient method, 
assuming, that wages are a matter of bargain 
and sale, would be for an employer to deal with 
a responsible union on economic principles. 
Such union supervision would immensely stim- 
ulate broad business thought and be a great 
help to industry. This is quite aside from the 
point as to whether a trades union answers 
any need which a well functioning state can 
not fill. 

But very few union leaders have the personal 
force to put over sound, economic thought with 
their followers. They can control them only 
by promising more pay for less work, and there- 
fore making an agreement with the average 


Mr. Crowther’s next article will appear in the December number. 
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union is not more satisfying than nailing jelly 


toa wall. The aim of both sides is always an 
agreement without mutuality. 

It is in the direction of having each side ap- 
preciate the problems of the other that arise 
the real benefits to industry of representation. 
The teaching of the worker that the processes 
of industry are in no wise mysterious and the 
teaching of the employer that the worker is 
willing to codperate if given a fair chance, all 
of which amount to saying that participation 
in the problems of industry teaches both the 
employer and the employed that good profits 
result not from legerdemain but from skilled 
production. One hears a great deal about the 
enormous benefits to be derived from having in 
the work some kind of a committee, or what- 
ever it may be called, to receive and settle com- 
plaints and possibly periodically to present the 
workers’ side to the management. This may 
take any one of many forms—from an elected 
committee or committees to an appointed com- 
mittee of both the management and the men. 
But any kind of an industrial body organized 
solely to settle disputes amounts to nothing. 
Such a body does not touch the constructive 
creative faculty and also it does not touch the 
reason for most disputes, which is that one side, 
or both, does not understand how profits are 
legitimately made. If you settle enough dis- 
putes you may have order, but you will not 
have progress. Bearing this principle in mind 
it is not surprising to discover that representa- 
tion of the workers on the board of directors 
of a corporation to protect the interest of labor 
is only a sentimental arrangement quite unpro- 
ductive of results, and also that shop committees 
or bodies set up to hear disputes are remark- 
ably industrious in the gathering of dispute 
material but rarely do anything in the way of 


progress unless, peradventure, they depart 
from their original conception and become 
constructive. 


The next stage of industrial representation 
is the purely constructive one, in which Capital 
and Labor meet not as partners but as persons 
anxious to make all that they can out of the 
same general opportunity. Some _ splendid 
results have here been accomplished. 





BOLSHEVISM, A CARICATURE 
OF MARX’S THEORIES 


And Directly Opposed, Both in Principle and Action, 
to Orthodox Socialism. Lenine and Marx Compared 


By JOHN SPARGO 


[Mr. Spargo is the leading spokesman of the orthodox Socialists of America. When he declares 


that Bolshevism is a travesty upon Socialistic philosophy, he speaks with authority. 


Following this 


article, the Wortp’s Work will publish two others by Mr. Spargo on (1) The Psychology of the 
Parlor Bolsheviki, and (2) Why the 1. W. W. Flourishes in the United States —THe Epitors.| 


N THESE articles | shall attempt to ex- 
plain the psychology of that great move- 
ment of impassioned discontent and violent 
revolution which, because of its rapid de- 
velopment in Russia and because of the 

impetus it has received from its terrible pre- 
eminence in that unfortunate country, we call 
Bolshevism. 

Revolutionary Communism is a menace to 
civilization. In country after country we find 
large masses of people ready to revolt against 
the existing social order and to establish by the 
relentless and unscrupulous use of brute force 
a despotism more formidable than anything 
ever attempted by Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, 
or Romanoff. Like these and all their predeces- 
sors the creators of the new tyranny make fair 
promises of ultimate freedom, well-being, and 
happiness. But in their experiment upon the 
living body of human society they would de- 
stroy the institutions and the usages which 
alone can make possible the orderly develop- 
ment of humanity toward a self-chosen ideal. 

If we are to overcome this new peril, if civili- 
zation is to be preserved, we must understand 
not only the programme but also the spirit and 
the mental processes which have developed the 
programme. What are the experiences which 
have led so many of the toilers to see no hope 
except in this terrible experiment? What are 
the sources of their grim despair and of their 
irrational hopes? And what makes men and 
women of education and sincere democratic 
idealism, men and women who might well be 
expected to appreciate the great danger to all 
that is best in civilization, accept the Bolshevist 


programme as a panacea for the ills of man- 
kind, contrary to all the lessons of human ex- 
perience? 

My studies of the social problem long ago 
convinced me that the socialization of the 
economic life must depend ultimately upon the 
socialization of human thought and character. 
Anti-social conduct, whether on the part of 
individuals or masses, can never advance 
genuine Socialism. No social state can ‘be 
stronger than its human foundations. Only 
men and women whose lives are governed by 
social consciousness can build and maintain 
a truly socialized society. Bolshevism is 
wrong because it is anti-social, because its 
ideals and its methods are as selfish and tyran- 
nical as those of unrestrained capitalism, or 
even those of Czarism itself. It emulates the 
worst and most oppressive policies of past op- 
pression to bring about future freedom. 


BOLSHEVISM NOT A NEW 


T IS not at all difficult to understand the 
main features of the Bolshevist creed, as 
these have been formulated in many languages 
by leaders of the movement in many lands. 
The outlines of the creed are fairly firm and 
clear, though there are, naturally, many gaps 
and many crudities. Many problems have 
been evaded, many have not even been recog- 
nized, while many more have been only tenta- 
tively and fearfully approached. Nevertheless, 
the outlines are impressively clear. They 
are quite easy to understand, because there is 
so little in them that is not so familiar as to be 
commonplace. Neither in principle nor in policy 
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does Bolshevism present anything of material 
consequence that is original, or that cannot 
be found amply and explicitly stated in the 
voluminous literature of Socialism, Anarchism, 
and Syndicalism which antedated the emerg- 
ence of the Bolsheviki from Russia’s chaos 
with their sinister challenge to civilization. 
|_enine, the foremost theorist of the Bolsheviki, 
the only one thus far to command serious in- 
tellectual attention, is by no means a great 
original thinker. On the contrary, it would be 
extremely difficult to name any writer who ever 
attained anything like such intellectual emin- 
ence and prestige whose writings were so ab- 
solutely unoriginal. His theoretical ideas, 
together with his statement of them, he takes 
from Marx. Marxian generalizations, in Marx- 
ian phraseology, constitute the whole of his 
philosophical equipment. Even in the domain 
of political practice he is altogether bereft of 
originality and inventiveness, his practical 
programme and tactical policy being slavishly 
copied. 

If this critical estimate detracts somewhat 
from the glamor which has lately surrounded 
this strange figure, and from the homage which 
even his bitterest critics have paid to the first 
statesman of Syndicalist Communism, it at the 
same time adds impressiveness to his position, 
and to him as a symbol of a great challenging 
power. It is precisely because he has an- 
nounced no new ideas or ideals, but has con- 
fined himself to familiar principles stated in 
the most orthodox Socialist language, that he 
has so easily won so great a following. New and 
radically novel ideas spread very slowly—the 
human mind is innately conservative and slow 
to abandon old ideas and ideals for new ones. 
This is especially true when the old ideas form 
the credo of a sect, school, cult, or party. The 
more passionate and ardent the loyalty in any 
of these, the more intensified the emotional 
factors, the more determined is the resistance 
to new ideas, and the more fanatical the sense 
of orthodoxy. The early and enthusiastic 
stages of every religion have been the most 
dogmatic and intolerant. These are the reasons 
why radicals and radical movements are pro- 
verbially intolerant, sticklers for orthodoxy, 
given to heresy-hunting, and slow to accept 
changes. 

Unless we bear in mind the fact that its 
intellectual appeal professes to rest upon the 
authoritative traditions of the Socialist move- 
ment, that Lenine depends for intellectual 
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authority upon the intellectual authority of 
Marx, we shall never be able to understand the 
rapid and world-wide spread of the creed of 
Bolshevism. Yet, paradoxically, Bolshevism 
and Marxian Socialism have little in common, 
and between the teachings of Marx and those 
of Lenine there is little likeness. What Lenine 
presents in the name of Marx is a caricature of 
Marx’s real thought. The name and the words 
of Marx are often upon his lips, but the essential 
spirit of Marx is absent. 

Here, too, we have a phenomenon that is 
familiar enough in the psychology of popular 
movements. In practice orthodoxy rarely 
conforms to the pattern. The formulations 
carefully made by great theologians become the 
nominal theology of a sect or church, but the 
actual working theology is nearly always quite 
different. It is conceived upon a lower intel- 
lectual plane. The master minds are reflected 
by the lesser minds, but much is changed in the 
process. Phrases and formule are retained 
and tiresomely repeated, but their original 
values are modified or altogether lost. The 
everyday theology thus becomes a caricature 
of the nominal theology. In the same way, 
Lenine and his followers have evolved a carica- 
ture of the Marxian teachings they profess to 
follow. 


THE “ PROLETARIAN” FALLACY 


HIS is illustrated by the cardinal feature 
of Bolshevist policy—the attempt to es- 
tablish that form of class rule called “The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” Seventy- 
two years ago, November, 1847, in formulating 
a “theoretical and working programme” for 
the Socialist movement of the time, Marx pre- 
dicted that in the course of the evolution to a 
higher state of society, the existing struggle 
between the capitalist class and the working 
class, the latter, which he called the proletariat, 
would become the masters of society. Triumph- 
ant, this class would set up, he predicted, a 
dictatorship—The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat. Because of this prediction by Marx, 
Lenine and his followers claim that they are 
the true and orthodox exemplars of Marx’s 
teachings when they try to set up, in the condi- 
tions existing to-day, something that they call 
a proletarian dictatorship. Lenine makes no 
claim to originality. 
Since we are not concerned here to vindicate 
Marx, it is not necessary to discuss the manner 
in which the facts of historical development 
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belied the forecast. Like many another Nine- 
teenth Century forecaster, Marx fared badly 
enough in the Twentieth Century. Our con- 
cern is not with Nineteenth Century forecasts, 
but with Twentieth Century realities. It is 
only because Lenine and his co-conspirators 
have been and are supported by many Social- 
ists who, confounded by phrases, believe that 
the wretched bureaucratic dictatorships set 
up by Lenine and his followers are what Marx 
had in mind, that it is worth while to point out 
how far this is from the truth. 

Marx was strongly influenced by Barnave 
and other intellectuals of the French Revolu- 
tion, and used the term “proletariat’”’ in the 
sense in which it was used by them. So used 
it connotes something more than poverty, 
namely, a contemptible position in society, 
little better than serfdom, including lack of the 
rights of citizenship. In Roman society the 
term was applied to a large class, held in con- 
tempt, including peasants, wage-laborers, and 
all others without capital, property, or assured 
means of support, regarded as contributing 
only proles—offspring—to the wealth of the 
state, and unfit and unworthy to exercise politi- 
cal rights. (One learned modern philologist 


suggests that the word “proletariat” is de- 
rived from pro-oletarius—manure-worker, hence 


a person of low and degraded estate.) The 
proletarian estate was not poverty merely, but 
poverty plus political disfranchisement. The 
greater part of our working class, except the un- 
naturalized alien workers, 1s not proletarian at 
all in the strict Marxian sense. 


MARX'S PROLETARIAN CONCEPTION 


HEN Marx wrote his famous Communist 

Manifesto the growing wage-working 
class was almost universally proletarian in this 
sense. Neither in England nor in any country 
of continental Europe did the wage-earners 
as a class enjoy the franchise and direct par- 
liamentary representation. It was not until 
many years later that the working classes ob- 
tained the right of suffrage and their spokes- 
men appeared in the parliaments. In 1847, 
that degree of emancipation did not appear 
within the limits of practical politics. At that 
time and for long afterward Marx had no vision 
of the great amelioration of the condition of the 
working class to be brought about through 
electoral reform, social legislation, successful 
trades unionism, and other agencies. He be- 
lieved that a development the exact opposite 
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of that which took place was inevitable. His 
theory of an eventual proletarian dictatorship 
rested upon, and was inseparable from, his be- 
lief that the mass of mankind was doomed to 
proletarianization; that the inexorable laws of 
capitalist development condemned the over- 


whelming majority of civilized mankind to § 


ever-increasing misery, and finally, to pro- 
letarian degradation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROLETARIAT 
T WAS a grim tragedy that he sketched: an 
ever-diminishing class of exploiters growing 
richer and richer; an ever-growing class of ex- 
ploited growing poorer and poorer. No huv- 
mane instinct or sense on the part of the rulers 
to lessen the brutality of the process, nor any 
statecraft free to check it. Finally, when the 


overwhelming majority of people reached the 
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uttermost limit of endurable misery, then, and Ff 


then only, would occur the inevitable cata- 
clysm, the irresistible revolt of the many 
against the few. In that great hour of retribu- 
tion, Marx believed, the victorious proletariat, 
the overwhelming majority of mankind, would 
establish the “ Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
ruling instead of being ruled. Ultimateiy, 
Marx believed, as Lenine does now, this class 
oppression would cease, and in place of classes 
a fraternal codperative democracy be realized. 
But first of all must come the revolution itself 
and then the proletarian dictatorship, this to 
be continued long enough to enable the pro- 
letariat “to abolish itself as proletariat’’—to 
use the cryptic phrase of Engels—that is to 
say, to abolish the degrading conditions which 
made proletarians of the workers, to recon- 
struct the social order. 

Obviously there is only a nominal rela- 
tionship between this theory of rule by an 
immense majority and the wretched despot- 
ism of a small minority which Lenine and his 
colleagues have imposed upon Russia’s mill- 
ions. 

The philosophy of the Russian Communist 
leader, whose influence, especially outside of 
Russia, is so largely derived from his appeal to 
Marxian orthodoxy, is essentially pre-Marxian 
and anti-Marxian. It is not so surprising after 
all that so many of the orthodox followers of 
Marx have failed to perceive this, and have 
accepted Lenine at his own valuation. The 
writings of Marx are difficult reading. Like 
the Bible, they are far oftener referred to and 
quoted than read. Only an_ infinitesimal 
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minority of those who call themselves Marxian 
Socialists have ever studied Marx at first hand. 
Few possess the intellectual training necessary 
for such a study. The great majority know 
only a few isolated texts. They know Marx 
only through popular written and oral exposi- 
tions, many of which are very crude and very 
far from accurately representing the thought 
of Marx. In other words, the actual working 
theology of the Marxian sect differs radically 
from its nominal theology, being conceived 
on a lower intellectual plane. It is significant 
that, with only one exception, so far as I have 
been able to discover, every recognized Marx- 
ian scholar in the Socialist movement of every 
country, including Russia, has denounced and 
combated Bolshevism. The exception is Nik- 
olai Lenine. 


MARX A BITTER ENEMY OF ANARCHY 


\W = ENCOUNTER here a psychological 
fact of very great importance, namely, 
that the restraints implicit in Marx’s teachings 
are, unfortunately, inoperative so far as a very 
numerous body of his professed followers are 
concerned. Lacking the education and the 
mental training requisite for a full understand- 
ing of the Marxian system, they are at all times 


mentally ready to condone and, under favor- 
able conditions, to attempt that conspiratory 
form of agitation and struggle against which 
the Marxian system is essentially directed. 
This was the case even while Marx was alive 
and active in the international Socialist move- 


ment. Again and again he found himself en- 
gaged in bitter conflict with individuals and 
factions in the movement who were advocating 
policies not materially different from those of 
the Bolshevist conspiracies of these latter days. 
These conflicts threw into strong relief the 
complete dependence of the social revolution 
as Marx conceived it upon a long evolutionary 
process. Thus, in 1850, in the Communist 
league for which the famous Manifesto was 
written, there arose a faction in the Central 
Committee which wanted “revolutionary ac- 
tion” and an immediate attempt to capture the 
reins of government by some daring coup de 
surprise and set up proletarian dictatorships. 
Against these impatient hotspurs Marx stoutly 
contended that, far from being ready to in- 
stitute a new social order, it would take the 
workers a long time, possibly fifty years, not 
to change society to their ideal, but to fit them- 
selves for political power. With infinitescorn he 


denounced the “ revolutionary phrase-mongers”’ 
and their silly flattery of the proletariat. 

It has been observed that in every uprising 
the leaders of the Bolsheviki have manifested 
greater bitterness toward the non-Bolshevist 
Socialists than toward either capitalists or the 
political upholders of the old régime. This is 
entirely logical and consistent. No political 
philosophy, no theory of society, no system 
of industrial organization accepted by the 
upholders of capitalist society is so diametric- 
ally and irreconcilably opposed to Bolshevism 
as modern Socialism when properly understood. 
The more developed the Socialist movement is, 
the closer its contact with reality and, conse- 
quently, the clearer its perception of its re- 
sponsibilities, the more bitter the conflict with 
Bolshevism becomes. Here in the United 
States, where Socialism is an insignificant poli- 
tical force as yet, where, as the leading organ 
of the party has said, there are many districts 
in which elephants are more numerous than 
Socialists, this conflict is mainly rhetorical and 
academic. But in Russia and Germany it 
inevitably assumed the character of civil war. 


GET-RICH-QUICK SOCIALISM 


HE reconstruction of society upon a So- 

cialist basis is a very formidable pro- 
gramme. Its realization must, under the most 
favorable conditions imaginable, take a great 
many years. Indeed, it must take many years 
to make any appreciable structural changes 
in the social organization. Society cannot be 
socialized faster or farther than the human 
units of which it is composed are socialized. 
Social forms and institutions change very 
slowly in response to propaganda and idealistic 
forces. Only under the impact of great eco- 
nomic developments do they change with rela- 
tive rapidity. Even so, the relative rapidity 
of such changes is painfully slow when measured 
in terms of the duration of an individual human 
life. A short speech by a convincing speaker, 
an epigram, or a cleverly written leaflet, may 
completely change the character and direction 
of a man’s thinking and result in his commit- 
ment to a programme too far-reaching to be 
completely realized in fifty or even a hundred 
years. It is not strange, but perfectly natural, 
that many men and women find the tax upon 
their patience and their faith too severe and fall 
victims to political despair or to the blandish- 
ments of those who profess to have discovered 
shorter routes to the goal. Get-rich-quick 
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schemes depend for their success upon the same 
human weakness of impatience, the desire for 
twelve o'clock at eleven. 

Naturally, where the Socialist propaganda 
results in a strong organization which succeeds 
in effecting substantial reforms faith is more 
easily sustained and there is less despairing 
doubt, less temptation to heed the allurements 
of the purveyors of social quack nostrums, than 
where the agitation brings no tangible gains. 
The political sterility of the American Socialist 
movement, its complete failure to become a 
positive force for the progressive advancement 
of the democratic Socialist programme, and the 
unfortunate policy of the American Federation 
of Labor, to which more than anything else is 
due the absence of anything like a Labor party 
in this country, must be counted among the 
most regrettable circumstances of our present- 
day political life. They are responsible fora very 
large part of the political despair and bewilder- 
ment which are the working capital of Anarchism, 
Syndicalism, Bolshevism, and their variants. 

It has been cynically observed that most men 
learn nothing from history except the fact that 
they learn nothing from history. The Lenines, 
Trotzkys, and Bela Kuns can hardly be said 
to have learned even that little from history. 
Nothing in the whole range of Bolshevist psy- 
chology is more remarkable than the utter ob- 
liviousness of the Bolshevist leaders to the plain 
lessons of history. Take, for example, the 
insistence of Lenine and Trotzky, approved by 
their American followers, that the proletariat 
of to-day must base its tactics upon the ex- 
ample of the ill-fated Paris Commune of 1871; 
could there be a more glaring illustration of 
mental inability to profit from even the most 
tragic experience? 

The Commune had nothing to do with the 
social theories of Communism, of course. It 
was purely a political movement. Widely 
divergent groups, holding economic and social 
theories which were antagonistic and mutually 
destructive, united in hostility to the existing 
government, to the Prussian peace, and in 
favor of political federalism. The only basis of 
agreement of a constructive nature was the 
theory that the state should consist of abso- 
lutely autonomous self-governing communes, 


loosely federated, and subject to no central 
authority whatever. It was fundamentally a 
retrogressive and reactionary proposal, which, 
if successful, would have weakened France im- 
measurably and made her an easy prey to the 
new empire which Bismarck created. 


MARX DISILLUSIONED BY COMMUNE 


ECAUSE the French members of the al- 
ready tottering /nternationale were active 
in the Commune, drawn into the vortex of un- 
rest by the never-dying hope that the extremity 
of the old order, as they conceived the crisis, 
would prove the golden opportunity of the new, 
Marx himself saw it through rose-tinted re- 
volutionary spectacles. For a brief while he 
lapsed back into the faith of Blanqui, the belies 
that an energetic, courageous, and ably led 
minority could seize the powers of organized 
society and set in motion a new social order 
But Marx was very soon disillusioned, as Engels 
has told us. It could not be otherwise; his 
theory of the economic motivation of history 
was too firmly based, too dominant in his mind, 
to be thus easily destroyed. A more reckless, 
ill-advised undertaking, or one more certainly 
doomed to abortive failure, was never attempted. 
Even for the limited programme of political 
federalism the methods of the Commune were 
inadequate to the point of puerility. Children 
playing with fire symbolize wisdom in compari- 
son with the desperate men who thought thus 
to seize the political machinery of a great mod- 
ern state and immediately direct it to new 
ends. So much Marx and Engels recognized 
before the tragic struggle was over. But nearly 
half a century later we find men like Lenine and 
Trotzky ignorantly repeating the tragic errors 
of 1871, upon a far vaster scale; trying to apply 
the methods of the Commune to the immeasur- 
able task of realizing the vast programme of 
communism in a land in which the historical 
and economic development for that programme 
is wholly lacking. It would be a spectacle to 
excite the laughter of gods and men were the 
issues less tragic, but there can be no laughter, 
no mocking derision, only infinite sadness, when 
we remember that their ghastly experiment 
amounts to a vivisection of the writhing and 
bleeding body of Russia. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PARLOR BOLSHEVIKI 
Mr. Spargo’s next article, to be published in the December issue, will ex- 
plain the psychological reasons for the interest in Bolshevism evinced by so-called 
Intellectuals, Parlor Bolsheviki and violent agitators of the soap-box-orator type. 





LEST WE FORGET 


The Price We Paid for Being Unprepared. 
A Startling Case for Universal Training 


Among Untrained Troops. 


The Enormous Losses 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER . 


The great lesson of our wars is that they must be carried to a conclusion by citizen soldiers and 


these soldiers must be trained. 


To thrust untrained citizens into the field is nothing short of death by government order. 


The Secretary of War, August, 1915. 


Twenty-six out of thirty general officers holding command in the A. E. F., who were asked what 
proportion of our battle losses was due to lack of training, replied: 
“At least half.” 
The other four were more conservative- -one major-general put it at about a third. 


PROPOSE to show, in the articles be- 
ginning herewith, that we paid: 
Some thousands of fine young Amer- 
ican lives, 
Some tens of thousands of Americans 
maimed, 

Some thousands of millions of American dol- 
lars, for—the privilege of inertia, till the time 
when we had to send our sons, brothers, hus- 
bands, fathers into the World War, inade- 
quately prepared. 

And please look in the face another fact 
which I fear we Americans love to dodge: 

This was not really the responsibility of our 
Government—-Democratic or Republican— 
not of any President, Cabinet, Senate, or House 
of Representatives. Still less of our military 
leaders. 

No. It was yours and mine and the man’s 
next door, and the crowd’s in the city offices, 
or working with their hands, or toiling on the 
golf links. 

For, praise Heaven, America still 
what the majority of Americans decide. 

The thing is far too serious for sensational 
over-statement—equally so for understating 
the plain truth. 

J’ accuse then: 

The American people of needlessly sending 
to their death from five thousand to twenty-five 
thousand of our young men-in the flower of their 
strength (They averaged twenty-three years 
of age). 

| propose to show, further, that nearly all 
of the four million men actually trained in 
army camps come out with physical, mental, 


does 


and civic benefits which would in themselves 

have been worth the whole cost of the training. 
The issue is now before Congress to decide 

whether we shall have universal military train- 

ing. So, when you have read this plain state- 

ment, from men who know, you will only have 

arrived at the important point, which is: 
What are you going to do about it? 


HE general beside me at the preparedness 

dinner was fifty-six and one tried in vain to 
recall some business or professional friend of 
forty who had so vigorously and usably ready 
all of his physical and mental powers. In the 
“joshing”’ fun of the lively group of Army men, 
or in the big significant matters that were being 
discussed, his mind was “on the job” every 
minute. 

“ General,”’ said I, finally—with the hesitation 
of an outsider fearing to ask an absurd question 
before a group of experts—“! wish you'd tell 
me something. An artist friend, who painted 
a lot of our men on the French front, says he 
asked at least twenty-five general officers what 
proportion of our battle losses was due to lack 
of training—and twenty of them replied, 
‘Fifty per cent.’ Despite his opinion of the 
men who said it, neither of us could believe 
that. How about it?”’ 

“| think it was an understatement,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“You really mean that half our casualties 
might have been avoided with proper train- 
ing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me some instances: no civilian’s mind 
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could ever accept such a statement—unless the 
thing were visualized so that he saw it actually 
operating.” 

“It’s not easy to give specific details: the 
thing runs through every branch of the com- 
plicated process of making war. Still | remem- 
ber one incident. It was at Chateau-Thierry. 
Things had got pretty warm, and a lot of our 
men had become split up: At the edge of a 
piece of woods there was a group of fifteen or 
twenty doughboys, with practically nobody in 
command—from a military point of view they 
were a mob. There was a concealed machine- 
gun nest to one side that was raking them 
badly. 

“Presently one fellow twisted about and 
stared off to the right. ‘There's that blanked 
machine-gun, boys,’ he shouted. ‘Let’s go get 
the blankety-blank.’ 

“So off the crowd started, pell mell. Of 
course they did get it. But there were half 
a dozen less of them when they came back. 
If they’d known how, that six ‘killed in action’ 
would probably have been somewhere from 
none to two. There’s a sample. The whole 
thing would fill a big volume. It would have 
to go into every operation of the war, from 
the beginning of training to the Armistice.”’ 

The thing startled the imagination. Fifty 
per cent. And the record of killed creeping 
up to 50,000, with nearly 250,000 more wounded 
and missing! Had the American aversion to 
military training really run up so weighty an 
account as that? 

A colonel of the General Staff that same 
evening rather hesitantly admitted that his 
judgment would confirm the staggering esti- 
mate. When it became clear to him that the 
questioner already had a complete conviction as 
to where the responsibility lay, he talked more 
freely. 

“You must remember that the Boche was 
already beginning to crumble when we tackled 
our big job, the Meuse-Argonne advance. | 
don’t mean he wasn’t mighty formidable still, 
especially in that most difficult position. But 
our losses would have been very much heavier 
in such an operation four years earlier. 

“As it was, however, consider the casualties 
of the 1st Division—regulars at that, perhaps 
the best-trained men we had to start with, and 
a division which had been trained at the front 
for the better part of a year. Between May 
and November their losses were about 25,000 
men out of a strength of 27,000. Of course 





this was increased by the fact that replacements 
had to be from green troops. Their total 
casualties were nearly 125 per cent. 

“That tells the story to anybody who has 
the least knowledge of war.”’ 

| tried a_ lieutenant-general, who com- 
manded one of the three divisions which bore 
the brunt of our advance: 

“Fifty per cent. is well within the truth,” he 
declared. “I'll tell you an incident that 
actually happened to me. 

‘“ My division was attached to a corps under 
the French army of General Dubonnet. We 
had a French division on the right of us, a 
French division on the left. This was in the 
spring of 1918—the Germans were attacking 
savagely: it was lively work. 

“The French commander spoke to me one 
day, before all his staff, at a council: ‘General, 
| wish you’d do something about your losses.’ 
Then he showed me a tabulation he’d had made 
up, showing that my regiments, under exactly 
similar conditions, were losing from two to four 
times as many men as the French on either side 
of us. 

“It is frightful,’ said he. 
General, speak to your men. 
they must be more careful.’ 

“T was taken aback for a moment: there 
were the figures; | hadn’t a leg to stand on. 
Then I said to him, 

“General, | admit it’s frightful. But I’m 
not going to tell them to be careful—that might 
take away some of the spirit which is our chief 
asset. 

“We haven’t had time to train properly. 
We have come in a spirit of sacrifice—to make 
up for our lack of training by our readiness to 
die.’ 

“They had not a word more to say.” 

Let us call a few more expert eye witnesses. 
Here’s a major-general in command of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, speaking of his 
own specialty (in a chapter of an unpublished 
book): 


The gas casualties among untrained troops were 
about twice as great as among trained troops. 


‘For God’s sake, 
Tell them that 


A man at the head of an important govern- 
ment bureau, ex-cavalryman and airman, who 
went from the ranks to the grade of colonel in 
the artillery by the time of the Armistice, gave 
it as his reasoned opinion that the lamentable 
death of Quentin Roosevelt was a clear case 
of a splendid life lost through lack of training. 





























“Roosevelt was lost, you’ll remember, during 
his first actual flight against the enemy. I’m 
convinced it was simply an instance of a fine, 
high-spirited youngster forced along too fast, 
and in the face of his own judgment, because 
of the sentiment about his father—and ‘ going 
west’ because he tackled the real thing with 
insufficient preparation.” 

Let us talk a moment to an artillery officer, 
a colonel, who’s seen every sort of service 
since he graduated from West Point nearly 
thirty years ago. 

“Yes, I’ve seen things that illustrate the 
cost of lack of training. For example: 

“An artillery commander received a message 
from the infantry battalion commander (Both 
were men who had not completed their training 
—good men, consequently pushed along too 
fast by the urgent demand). The latter 
wanted fire laid down on a line of machine-gun 
emplacements which were raising the deuce 
with his men. He gave the codrdinates (the 
designated lines by which positions are deter- 
mined exactly on the maps). 

“The artilleryman looked up the position 
on his map. Then, with a puzzled frown, he 
hurried back to the telephone: 

““See here, those are your own codrdinates 
you’ve given me?’ 

“““No—that’s where the Boche is.’ 

“Well, by God, I won’t fire until you check 
"em up personally.’ 

““Hold the wire!’ 


“The infantry commander went off. Pres- 
ently he returned to the instrument: 
“Those codrdinates are correct. That’s 


where we need you.’ 

“So the orders were given. The batteries 
turned loose—and the very first burst brought 
a frantic ringing of the telephone. 

“‘Stop your fire! Stop! You’re shooting 
up my own men!’ 

“So the firing ceased. The infantry officer 
checked up the position again—and found that 
he had read lines just one kilometer away 
from where he had intended! 

“1 am glad to be able to add that that bat- 
talion commander not only ‘acknowledged the 
coin’ frankly, but he insisted that the facts 
be published, so that the men should know that 
this demoralizing fire from behind had been 
due to his error—in order that they should not 
lose confidence in their artillery support.”’ 

One more interview, the most impressive of 
all. At least it was so to me, for it gave a 
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clearer and larger perspective of the’ whole 
intricate question than all the preceding talks. 
This was with a man whom more than one 
insider calls “the brains of our army in France.” 
Certainly his was the main directing intelli- 
gence that worked out the actual plans for 
one of our advancing armies. 

He had no doubts of the magnitude of our 
losses due to insufficient training: 

“| suggest that you compare the British, 
French, German, and our own losses. | can’t 
be certain, but | think you’ll find, for instance, 
that the German figures are a third less—yet 
they were on the offensive more than anybody. 
What did it—except more thorough training? 

“ Keep this in mind,” continued my inform- 
ant. “Of the nine divisions which were all we 
could manage to scrape together for the opening 
of the Meuse-Argonne show—six had never 
been in a fight; two had never been in a trench. 

“This is what actually occurred at one point 
in that most important test of our army. 

“The attack began September 26th. In one 
division two brigades went forward, while a 
third was held in reserve to be thrown in at 
the proper time.” Of course, everyone under- 
stands that the moves in a modern attack are 
all planned out as exactly as Pillsbury has 
planned his moves on the chessboard when he 
announces ‘check in eight moves.’ Pawns 
and rooks do not develop ‘temperament’ 
at critical moments, however, and burst away 
on their own initiative. Whereas partly 
trained soldiers, brave and intelligent as they 
may be—but listen: 

“By the evening of the second day this divi- 
sion had reached its objectives; everything was 
working as per schedule; the hearts of the 
anxious staff were exultant.”’ (For this, re- 
member, was their first real test on a grand 
scale; and upon their plans depended the mili- 
tary reputation of the new American Army— 
not to mention a possible smashing of the 
“hinge” on which the whole German army 
must turn.) 

“But on the night of the second day this 
reserve brigade, without any orders, pressed 
forward and crowded right up on its compan- 
called its 





ions in the advance line. ‘Here,’ 
officers, ‘We've got to get in on this; we're 


not going to let you fellows cop the wholesshow..’ 

“The result, as you can well imagine, was 
that that whole division was thrown into com- 
plete disorder. We had to take it out bodily, 
and replace it with another. Its morale was 
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so broken that its fighting power was tempo- 
rarily lost to us. 

“| should say that that breach of discipline, 
unthinkable in properly trained troops, cost 
3,000 American lives. 

“Again—the plan was to drive past Mont- 
faucon on both sides, isolate it, and take it by 
what is termed infiltration instead of by a 
costly and delaying direct assault. 

“What happened? 

“The right of our advance penetrated to the 
third enemy line, attaining its objective. The 
centre and left were held up—because two divi- 
sions there permitted themselves, regardless of 
orders, to be drawn toward the commanding 
hill of Montfaucon. This height stood out. 
It drew them as a magnet draws steel. That 
upset- everything. The machine was thrown 
out of gear. 

“The staff learned the advance was checked. 
The chief’s observers hurried there, went up 
and down the line, asked why they had stopped. 

“The answer was ‘ No orders.’ 

“Now, there wasn’t the least lack of bravery 
there: these men were standing up to be shot at. 
They were ready to go anywhere. Moreover, 
there was plenty of initiative. If they had 
understood, they’d have gone. They simply 
hadn’t learned the game. 

“That drifting away from instructions in- 
volved a good two weeks of extra fighting. 
For, of course, in such cases you have to do 
most of your job all over again. My guess 
would be that well over 10,000 lives were 
thrown away in consequence. 

“Obviously, the price of lack of training was 
due not only to mistakes by the men but also 
by officers. Indeed, the latter were generally 
more disastrous, because the officer, from the 
division commander down, had the responsi- 
bility for large bodies of men. 

“Take the one vital item of preserving com- 
munications in handling a body of 28,000 men. 
A man must know how to use, never failingly, 
all the resources of his signal battalion: tele- 
phone, radio, telegraph, visual signalling, air- 
planes, pigeons, runners, motor cyclists. 

“One day a colonel came proudly in, during 
the Meuse-Argonne push, relating how his 
headquarters detachment alone had captured a 
certain town. He clearly thought himself 
entitled to a D. S. C. at least. And it was a 
brilliant enough feat of arms. But his general 
asked: ‘Where are the rest of your men?’ 
“Well—I—I don’t know exactly.’ ‘Then, for 
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God’s sake, don’t confess it to anybody else! 
But get back there quick, find them, and get 
them in hand.’ He'd simply lost them: 
battalions and companies were fighting on 
their own, running themselves, needlessly ex- 
posed to artillery fire, almost ineffective. He 
knew enough to make a good corporal or ser- 
geant. But he hadn't learned his job. 

“There’s no end to the details that illustrate 
the thing. Take the tanks. 

“We have heavy tanks to knock down obsta- 
cles and open the way across trench positions; 
the light ones go forward with the infantry, 
somewhat like an accompanying artillery gun, 
to give covering fire and hold the enemy down. 
They’re worse than useless if they don’t keep 
in the closest touch. 

“During the first two days of the Meuse- 
Argonne, we had tanks that drove ahead 
through all three lines; they’d be reported by 
airplanes as being in enemy towns. They 
simply had to come back, with the consequent 
loss of time, or they were captured. Three or 
four per cent. were lost in this way. You see, 
those light ones can make nine miles an hour: 
they’d go shooting ahead on their own hook 
with nobody to support them, passing strong 
machine-gun nests, which the infantry had to 
wipe out afterward, most expensively. 

“Like every other arm, they were worse 
than useless when they got to acting independ- 
ently instead of in concert with every other 
branch.” 

That’s the essential point: bravery, élan, 
marksmanship, readiness to die—all these are 
invaluable. But without the welding into 
unity of action which training alone gives, you 
give the enemy vast odds. You pay in human 
lives for every saving in such training. 

Yesterday is gone. Its errors are paid for. 
To-day we are called upon to decide our policy 
for to-morrow. 

“Future losses of American lives in action 
will bear a close but inverse ratio to the extent 
to which training of infantry in time of peace 
is given to the leaders of infantry units.” 

We have seen above in what numberless ways 
lack of training of men in the ranks also causes 
needless deaths. 

Next month | shall present to you some im- 
pressive details of a fact apparent to every 
open-minded American: that our men who 
were trained in the army camps came out 
strikingly better citizens in health, efficiency, 
morale, and Americanism. 
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Great Britain’s New Ambassador at Washington, Who, as British 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, So Conscientiously Strove To Avert 


War in 1914. 


His Political Career and Personal Popularity 


By FRANK DILNOT 


(Formerly American Correspondent for the London Daily Chronicle) 


ISCOUNT GREY of Fallodon, the 
new British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, will probably go down in 
the history books as “Sir Edward 
Grey” despite his more recent title. 
To those who are intimate with public affairs 
and, indeed, to a wide circle of the public he 
will remain known as “Grey.” He became 
a national figure under his inherited title, and 
now his simple surname carries with it memor- 
ies of how, as Foreign Minister, he strove with 
might and main to keep his country out of war, 
and finally, with his country’s honor, and pos- 
sibly her safety, threatened by an implacable 
foe, he delivered the words of the strong man 


‘with a strong people back of him. 


Lord Grey was Foreign Minister of Britain 
for eleven years, from 1905 to 1916, and he 
secured—a really amazing thing—all but unan- 
imous approval in Parliament and among all 
sections of society outside in the way he han- 
dled British relations with foreign countries. 
But although that, of course, will find a place 
in his record, the feature of his career will be 
his connection with the great war. I believe 
that when generations who are out of personal 
touch with the recent conflict survey the whole 
course of that tragic and eventually triumphant 
drama the name of “Grey” will shine out with 
a steady and increasing glow. For it was he 
who, in the initial stages, personified the ideals 
of the Allies. He abhorred war. His whole 
career has shown it. His continuing and per- 
sistent advocacy of the League of Nations since 
Peace Day is part and parcel of the man. And 
| think not yet sufficiently appreciated is the 
part he played when, as the trusted and power- 
ful minister of a great empire, he struggled by 
day and by night in great tension and under 
terrible provocation to secure the escape of 
civilization from the scourge of a war, the hor- 
rors of which he even then envisaged. He 
cared not for the cries of the jingoes in his own 





country or in any other. He was not that kind 
of man. He saw his duty, and he battled 
against the determination of Germany for war. 
The character of Grey, the British Foreign 
Minister, in those terrible times, is and will re- 
main a great possession of the British people. 
There is no Englishman who is not glad that 
this man, a type of the highest and best British 
statesmanship, comes to America as a repre- 
sentative of his country to a great free people 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

To many Lord Grey will be even more in- 
teresting as a man than as a statesman. He 
has a personality which shines out like a 
beacon in the dull world of politicians. He has 
the defects of his qualities, and it is not every- 
one who likes him or who becomes immediately 
enthusiastic with regard tohim. With a genial 
and kindly nature he has a reserve which 
springs from shyness and not from exclusive- 
ness. He does not reveal all of himself easily. 
There sits upon him still the shadow of a great 
personal loss of fifteen years ago. But, all 
the same, he moves in an atmosphere of ready 
understanding, of unpretentiousness, and of 
quick sympathy. A tall man he has still at 
fifty-seven the carriage of the athlete, the 
poised head, the regular features, and the raven 
hair only slightly gray which made him for 
years the handsomest man in the British House 
of Commons. He is not effusive but is digni- 
fied and gentle. | have met.one or two people 
who have wondered whether a certain spirit of 
aloofness in him would operate against his pop- 
ularity in America.. | know Americans well. 
They are the swiftest and surest judges in the 
world of any strange man or woman who comes 
amongst them. They will make no mistake 
about Lord Grey. His simplicity and direct- 
ness will be recognized for what they are. 

Edward Grey was born in 1862 of a famous 
Northumberland family. He inherited his 
grandfather’s title when he was a young man 
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in the twenties. He was brought up amidst 
liberal traditions. He was sent as a boy to 
one of England’s most ancient schools, that 
of Winchester, and from Winchester he went 
to Balliol College, Oxford. Balliol, it should 
be said in parentheses, is a college proud 
firstly of its intellectual distinctions, and 
secondly for the practical achievement of turn- 
ing out great men. A long list of statesmen 
have come from Balliol—one of the most dis- 
tinguished in recent days being Mr. Asquith, 
the late Prime Minister. “A Balliol man” 
in common parlance means something more 
than a man who has been to Oxford University. 

The aristocratic environment at Winchester 
and at Oxford did not shake the liberal ten- 
dencies of young Grey. He was only twenty- 
three when he was elected Liberal member 
of Parliament for the Northumberland con- 
stituency of Berwick-on-Tweed, and he con- 
tinued to represent that place for thirty-one 
years—until 1916. He has a beautiful estate 
in the county of Fallodon, which comprises 
some 2,000 acres. His ancient family, his 
territorial position, and the personality of 
this young man, at once an athlete and in- 
tellectual, gave him a position in the country- 


side which it might well be the envy of young 
or old to possess. 

Sir Edward has been loved by all his people 
through the years of an active and varied life. 
He has had no happiness to compare with that 
of being among them and living with them. 
No king or patriarch in the old times could be 


held in greater reverence or affection. Not 
that he courted popularity. It was just that 
his character among these simple country folk 
had the same effect as it had subsequently in 
political circles and presently among the states- 
men of the world. He never liked crowds. 
He never cared for political meetings, though 
he went to them as a matter of duty. He 
loved the open air, the cliffs, the sea, and the 
woods. His greatest delight was to go off by 
himself with rod and line along some rock- 
strewn stream in the woods on the quest for 
trout. He was a great fly fisherman. His 
little book on “Fly Fishing’”’ is quoted as a 
model by all the disciples of Izaak Walton. 
By himself on a clear night of stars, on the 
moorland with the tang of the sea coming in 
over the cliffs only a mile or two distant, 
Edward Grey was in his element. He traveled 
abroad but little. He has been sneered at 
because he has no special proficiency in foreign 
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languages. Well, you have to take a man as 
you find him and that was all part of the new 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
He has never had any other haven or real 
delight than his own countryside and his own 
people, and to these he fled for rest and hap- 
piness in every interval of politics or states- 
manship right up to the time that he sailed for 
America. 


UNDER-SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


‘ 

YOMETHING in the young man attracted 
the attention of Liberal leaders, and, 
though he never pushed himself, he was chosen 
in 1892 in preference to a host of ambitious 
competitors as Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and held that office until 1895. The 
young minister swiftly made his mark by his 
devotion to his work, his ready grasp of inter- 
national matters, and the calmness and aptitude 
which he showed in front of a questioning 
House of Commons from time to time. It 
was during those three years that he secured 
his first knowledge of Foreign Office work and 
its various ramifications. ~The knowledge stood 
him in good stead when, as a member of the 
Opposition, it was his duty with that of others . 
to probe the policies and actions of succeeding 
governments. Whether in office or out of 
office he was continually distinguished for a 
certain loftiness of outlook, a silent disdain for 
the day-by-day intrigues of politics. He was 
not a good cut-and-thrust debater. He had 
none of the delight in verbal warfare which 
distinguishes Mr. Lloyd George, then winning 
his spurs. He found no delight in battle for 
its own sake. He might sometimes have been 
described as cool and distant, but there was in 

him always a strain of nobleness. 


BREAKING THE POWER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


WAS in the Press Gallery of the House of 

Commons from 1907 to 1912 and saw Sir 
Edward in his work of handling the Foreign 
Affairs of the British Empire. It was a stormy 
period in politics during which his two prin- 
cipal colleagues, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Asquith, revolutionized the financial system 
of the nation, and followed this up by breaking 
for ever the powers of the House of Lords. 
Amid all the tumult and wild scenes that ac- 
companied those changes—changes to which 
all the ministers of the government were 
pledged—I never saw Sir Edward Grey lose 
his poise or reposeful power, and cannot recol- 
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lect an occasion on which even the furious op- 
ponents of the government were discourteous 
to him or directed an offensive word toward 
him. He was always regarded as rather in a 
class by himself; a man given a special trust, 
which he was fulfilling well, and one, moreover, 
who when roused was a dangerous antagonist 
but who sought no conflict and did not indulge 
in the smaller change of political vituperation. 

| recall one occasion on which | really saw 
him moved. Mr. Asquith, the Prime Min- 
ister, leading the House of Lords fight was, 
one evening, shouted down by the angry and 
unruly Tories who furiously refused to hear a 
single word he had to say. It was a humiliat- 
ing position for a Prime Minister. Even Mr. 
Asquith with an iron nerve backed by all the 
experience of the old parliamentarian sank back 
to his seat with a white, enfeebled look of im- 
potence, almost of shame. The Tories who 
had made Mr. Asquith their chief villain loudly 
demanded that someone else should speak for 
the Government. They were determined not 
to hear the Prime Minister himself. Without 
a word to his colleagues on the right or left 
Sir Edward Grey rose to the table of the House, 
a tall, calm figure, though there was a touch of 
color in his usually pale face. ‘Our selected 


chief and spokesman has been refused a hear- 
ing,” he said. “I speak for all ofshis and my 
colleagues and for all of our supporters when 
I say that not one of us will utter a word in the 


place of our leader who speaks for us. It is 
he and he alone that you shall hear, and there 
is not one among us who will presume to take 
his place.” He sat down amid liberal cheers 
which swept the House again and again. 


IN RETIREMENT 


INCE that time there have been fears 
that Lord Grey would lose his eyesight 
altogether, fears which to some extent have 
been averted by a partial recovery. He has 
left his retirement in that Northumberland 
home to come to America on his special mis- 
sion. He is accompanied with the fervent 
hopes of millions of his countrymen that his 
efforts may forward Anglo-Saxon coédperation 
‘for the future welfare and happiness, not only 
of America and Britain, but of all countries. 
It was about eight or nine years ago, one 
night in a crowded House of Commons at the 
end of a debate, that Sir Edward Grey rose to 
make a simple speech. The exact reason for 
it and the form of it | can not now remember, 


but it had to do with an advarice in coépera- 
tion between America and England for the 
future peace of the world. Some people saw 
the shadow of an alliance in that speech. 
There was no such suggestion, but there was a 
very definite anticipation of the time when 
England and America acting together could 
safeguard not only peace between themselves 
but peace between other countries over the 
globe. He rose to heights that night. It was 
obviously a vision he had long cherished, and 
it was one of the great subjects which now and 
again impelled him to a great speech. The 
House was crowded in every part, ambassadors 
filled the Diplomatic Gallery and members of 
the House of Lords took up all the seats al- 
lotted to Peers. Above the Reporters’ Gal- 
lery ladies in evening dress, glittering with 
jewels, listened to the orator. He forgot them 
all, and in those deep and sweeping cadences 
became the prophet. It was a moving oc- 
casion when this aristocrat loving the soil of 
his own country as few love it put forward his 
passionate admiration for that great demo- 
cratic nation overseas. All this of course was 
long before the war. That he should now go 
forth as the missioner to try to achieve some 
part of that which he forecast in his vision of 
those years ago is a piece of drama which most 
Englishmen and most Americans will truly 
and deeply wish may have a happy ending. 

From his eleven years as chief of the British 
Foreign Office, Lord Grey brings to America 
a knowledge and experience of foreign affairs 
unmatched by any other European statesman. 
The prestige of his personal character makes 
him, even now out of cabinet office, an influ- 
ence in every diplomatic chancellery in the 
world. In mind and spirit he is now and al- 
ways has been animated by that unquench- 
able resolve for personal liberty, simplicity of 
life, and hatred of militarism and all it implies 
which is part of the fibre of Americans. He is 
a firm believer in the destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. He isa deep admirer of the Amer- 
ican people. | am sure he feels his mission 
to be a spiritual as well as a practical one. He 
has a special individuality but he will be among 
people who understand him and whom he will 
understand. It is well that his particular 
personality goes with his principles. And 
whatever Lord Grey achieves or fails to 
achieve he will at least by his presence bring 
to America a specimen of the knightly English 
gentleman. 
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THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER 


HE morningof May 4, 1917, witnessed 

an important event in the history of 

Queenstown. The news had been 

printed in no British or American 

paper, yet in some mysterious way it 
had reached nearly everybody in the town. A 
squadron of American destroyers, which had 
left Boston on the evening of April 24th, had 
already been reported to the westward of Ire- 
land and was due to reach Queenstown that 
morning. At almost the appointed hour a 
little smudge of smoke appeared in the dis- 
tance, visible to the crowds assembled on the 
hills; then presently another black spot ap- 
peared, and then another; and finally these 
flecks upon the horizon assumed the form of six 
rapidly approaching warships. The Stars and 
Stripes were broken out on public buildings, on 
private houses, and on nearly all the water 
craft in the harbor; the populace, armed with 
American flags, began to gather on the shore; 
and the local dignitaries donned their official 
robes to welcome the new friends from over- 
seas. One of the greatest days in Anglo- 
American history had dawned, for the first 
contingent of the American Navy was about 
to arrive in British waters and join hands with 





the Allies in the battle against the forces of 
darkness and savagery. 

The morning was an unusually brilliant one. 
The storms which had tossed our little vessels 
on the seas for ten days, and which had fol- 
lowed them nearly to the Irish coast, had sud- 
denly given way to smooth water and a burst of 
sunshine. The long and graceful American 
ships steamed into the channel amid the cheers 
of the people and the tooting of all harbor 
craft; the sparkling waves, the greenery of the 
bordering hills, the fruit trees already in bloom, 
to say nothing of the smiling and cheery faces 
of the welcoming Irish people, seemed to prom- 
ise a fair beginning for our great adventure. 
“Welcome to the American colors,’’ had been 
the signal of the Mary Rose, a British destroyer 
which had been sent to lead the Americans 
to their anchorage; “Thank you, I am glad of 
your company,” answered the Yankee com- 
mander; and these messages represented the 
spirit of the whole proceeding. Indeed there 
was something in these strange looking Amer- 
ican ships, quite unlike the British destroyers, 
that necessarily inspired enthusiasm and re- 
spect. They were long and slender; the sun- 
light, falling upon their graceful sides and steel 



































VICE-ADMIRAL (NOW ADMIRAL) SIR LEWIS BAYLY 


The British naval officer who commanded the military operations of our destroyer flotilla at Queenstown. The 

most cordial relations were established between Sir Lewis and the Americans. For nearly two years they worked 

together with the utmost harmony and good feeling, and it is chiefly as a result of their codperation that the 
great route for trans-Atlantic shipping, south and west of Ireland, became safe for merchant shipping 
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ON THE DECK OF THE 
American destroyer officers (and others) on Commander Taussig’s flagship lying off Queenstown Harbor. 
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““ WADSWORTH 
The alertness 


of the American officers, and the zeal with which they entered into the anti-submarine campaign, made an excellent 
impression on their associates of the Allied navies 


decks, made them brilliant objects upon the 
water; and their business-like guns and tor- 
pedo tubes suggested efficiency and readiness. 
The fact that they had reached their appointed 
rendezvous exactly on time, and that they had 
sailed up the Queenstown harbor at almost pre- 
cisely the moment that preparations had been 
made to receive them, emphasized this im- 
pression. The appearance of our officers 
on the decks in their unfamiliar, closely fitting 
blouses, and of our men, in their neat white 
linen caps, also at once won the hearts of the 
populace. 

“Sure an’ it’s our own byes comin’ back to 
us,” an Irish woman’ remarked, as _ she 
delightedly observed the unmistakably Gae- 
lic countenances of a considerable proportion 
of the crew. Indeed the natives of Queens- 
town seemed to regard these American jackies 


almost as their own. The welcome provided 
by these people was not of a formal kind; they 
gathered spontaneously to cheer and to admire. 
In that part of Ireland there was probably not 
a family that did not have relatives or associ- 
ations in the United States. There was scarcely 
a home that did not possess some memento 
of America. The beautiful Queenstown Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, which stood out so con- 
spicuously, had been built very largely with 
American dollars, and the prosperity of many 
a local family had the same trans-Atlantic 
origin. It was hardly surprising, therefore, 
that, when our sailors landed for a few hours’ 
liberty, many hands were stretched out to 
welcome them. Their friends took them arm- 
in-arm, marched them to their homes and enter- 
tained them with food and drink, all the time 
plying them with questions about friends and 








COMMANDER (NOW CAPTAIN) JOSEPH K. TAUSSIG 
Senior officer of the first American destroyer division to reach European waters. When asked by the British Admiral when 
his ships would be ready to begin operations, Commander Taussig answered “we are ready now, sir, that is, as soon as we 
| finish refuelling” -—a remark hailed by the British public as voicing the spirit with which the American Navy entered the war 
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McDougal, Lieutenar: 
Commander Arthur P. Fa 
field: Davis, Lieutenant- 
Commander Rufus F. Zov- 
baum; and Wainuwrig), 
Lieutenant -Commande: 
Fred H. Poteet. On the 
outbreak of hostilities the 

vessels, Comprising ou 

Eighth Destroyer Divisio 

were stationed at Base 2, in 
the York River, Virginia; a 

7 p.M. of Apri! Oth, the da 

that Congress declared wa 

on Germany, their com 
mander received the follow 

ing signal from the Pennsy! 

vania, the flagship of the 
Atlantic Fleet: “ Mobilize 
for war in accordance wit| 
Department’s confidentia 
mobilization plan of Marcl 
21st.’ From that time 
events moved rapidly for 
the Eighth Division. On 
April 14th, the very day on 
which | sent my first report 
on submarine conditions to 
Washington, Commander 
Taussig received a message 
to take his flotilla to Boston 
and there fit out for “long 
and distant service.”’ Ten 
davs afterward he: sailed, 
; with instructions to go fifty 
= 4 miles due east of Cape Cod 





FAMILY” AT 


* THE 
Ihis ‘‘ family ’’ consisted of Miss Voysey, Admiral Bayly’s niece, the Admiral him- 


ADMIRALTY HOUSE, 


self, and the spaniel “ Patrick.” 


relatives in America. Most of these young 
Americans with Irish ancestry had never seen 
Ireland, but that did not prevent the warm- 
hearted people of Queenstown from hailing 
them as theirown. This cordiality was appre- 
ciated, for the trip across the Atlantic had been 
very severe, with gales and rain storms nearly 
every day. 

The senior officer in charge was Commander 
Joseph K. Taussig, whose flagship was the 
Wadsworth. The other vessels of the division 
and their commanding officers were the Conyng- 
bam, Commander Alfred W. Johnson; Porter, 
Lieutenant-Commander Ward kK. Wortman; 


QUEENSTOWN 


Under the gracious hospitality constantly extended 
by Miss Voysey, Admiralty House became virtually a home for American officers 





and there open his sealed 
orders. At the indicated 
spot Commander Taussig 
broke the seal, and read the 
following document—a pa- 
per so important in history, marking as it does 
the first instructions any American naval or 
army officer had received for engaging directly 
in hostilities with Germany, that it is worth 
quoting in full: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Office of Naval Operations 
Washington, D. C. 
Secret and Confidential 
To: Commander, Eighth Division, Destroyer 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, U. S. S. Wadsworth, 
Flagship. 
Subject: Protection of commerce near the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Op—10 
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ENTRANCE TO QUEENSTOWN HARBOR 
This port, with Brest, and Gibraltar, were the great European bases of the American Navy. 


Queenstown was the chief 


base for escorting merchant convoys, and at first also for troop convoys, while Brest was later the base for escorting 


the troop ships. 


At Queenstown we had ultimately about thirty-five destroyers and at Brest about the same number 


Without these ships it is unlikely that the submarines could have been defeated as promptly as they were 


1. The British Admiralty have requested the 
coéperation of a division of American destroyers 
in the protection of commerce near the coasts of 
Great Britain and France. 
2. Your mission is to assist naval operations of 
Entente Powers in every way possible. 
3. Proceed to Queenstown, Ireland. Report to 
senior British naval officer present, and there- 
after coéperate fully with the British navy. 
Should it be decided that your force act in coépera- 
tion with French naval forces your mission and 
method of coéperation under French Admiralty 
authority remain unchanged. 
Route to Queenstown. 

Boston to latitude 50 N—Long. 20 W to ar- 

rive at daybreak then to latitude 50 N.— 

Long. 12 W thence to Queenstown. 
When within radio communication of the British 
naval forces off Ireland, call G CK and inform the 
Vice-Admiral at Queenstown in British general 
code of your position, course, and speed. You 
will be met outside of Queenstown. 
4. Base facilities will be provided by the British 
Admiralty. 
5. Communicate your orders and operations to 


Rear-Admiral Sims at London and be guided by _ 


such instructions as he may give you. Make 
no reports of arrival to Navy Department direct. 
JosepHus DANIELS. 


No happier selection for the command of 


this division could have been made than 
that of Commander Taussig. In addition 
to his qualities as a sailor, he had certain per- 
sonal associations that made him particularly 
acceptable to the British naval authorities. 
In 1900, Commander Taussig, then a midship- 
man, was a member of the naval forces which 
the United States sent to China to codperate 
with other powers in putting down the Boxer 
Rebellion and rescuing the besieged legations 
in Pekin. Near Tientsin this international 
force saw its hardest fighting, and here Com- 
mander Taussig was wounded. While recover- 
ing from his injury, the young American found 
himself lying on a cot side by side with an 
English captain, then about forty years old, 
who was in command of the Centurion and 
chief-of-staff to Admiral Seymour, who had 
charge of the British forces. This British 
officer was severely wounded; a bullet had pene- 
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QUEENSTOWN 


his pretty little Irish town has been a naval base since the Napoleonic Wars. 
quarters in this war, was used also as a headquarters in Nelson’s time. 
submarine warfare, however, it had had little importance in the recent war 


FROM 





THE HARBOR 


Admiralty House, used as head- 
Until the Germans began their intensive 
But in May, 1917, with the arrival of the 


American destroyers, it became one of the great outposts for the protection of merchant shipping 


trated his lung, and for a considerable period 
he was unable to lie down. Naturally this 
enforced companionship made the two men 
friends. Commander Taussig had had many 
occasions to recall this association since, for his 
wounded associate was Captain John R. Jel- 
licoe, whose advancement in the British navy 
had been rapid from that day onward. On 
this same expedition Captain Jellicoe became 
a sincere friend also of Captain McCalla, the 
American who commanded the Newark and the 
American landing force; indeed, Jellicoe’s 
close and cordial association with the Amer- 
ican Navy dates from the Boxer expedit:on. 
Naturally ‘Taussig had watched Jellicoe’s 
career with the utmost interest; since he was 
only twenty-one at the time, however, and the 
Englishman was twice his age, it had never oc- 
curred to him that the First Sea Lord would 
remember his youthful hospital companion. 
Yet the very first message he received, on 
arriving in Irish waters, was the following 
letter, brought to him by Captain Evans, the 
man designated by the British Admiralty 
as liaison officer with the American destroyers: 





\dmiralty, Whitehall. 


1-5-17. 
My DEAR TAUSSIG: 

I still retain very pleasant and vivid recollections 
of our association in China and I am indeed delighted 
that you should have been selected for the command 
of the first force which is coming to fight for free- 
dom, humanity, and civilization. We shall all have 
our work cut out to subdue piracy. My experience 
in China makes me feel perfectly convinced that the 
two nations will work in the closest co6peration and 
| won’t flatter you by saving too much about the 
value of vour help. I must this, however. 
There is no navy in the world that can possible give 


Say 


us more valuable assistance, and there is no per- 
sonnel in any navy that will fight better than yours. 
My China experience tells me this. 

If only my dear friend McCalla could have seen 
this day how glad I would have been! 

| must offer you and all your officers and men the 
warmest welcome possible in the name of the British 
nation and the British Admiralty, and add to it 
every possible good wish from myself. May every 
good fortune attend you and speedy victory be with 
us. 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. R. JELLICOE. 
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At this same meeting Captain Evans handed 
the American commander another letter which 
was just as characteristic as that of Admiral 
Jellicoe. The following lines constitute our 
officers’ first introduction to Vice-Admiral 
Bayly, the officer who was to command their 
operations in the next eighteen months, and in 
its brevity, its entirely businesslike qualities, 
as well as in its genuine 
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friendship that had always prevailed between 





the American and the Irish people. Othe 
dignitaries made speeches voicing simila: 
sentiments. This welcome concluded, Com- 


mander Taussig and his brother officers started 


up the steep hill that leads to Admiralt 
House, a fine and spacious old buildin 
Here, following out the instructions of tl 


Navy Department 





sincerity and kindness, 
it gave a fair introduc- 
tion to the man: 


Admiralty House,, 
Queenstown, 
4-5-17 
Dear LIEUTENANT-CoM- 
MANDER IAUSSIG: 
| hope that you and 
the other five officers in 
command of the U. S. 
destrovers in vour flotilla 
will come and dine here 
to-night, Friday, at 7.45 
and that you and three 
others will remain to 
sleep here so as to get a 
good rest after vour long 
journey. Allow me to 
welcome vou and to 
thank vou for coming. 
Yours sincerely, 
Lewis Bay Ly 
Dine in undress; no 
speeches. 





The first duty of the 
officers, on arrival, was 
to make the usual cer- 
emonial calls. The 
Lord Mayor of Cork 
had come down from his city, which is onlv 
twelve miles from Queenstown, to receive the 
Americans, and now awaited them in the Amer- 
ican consulate; and many other citizens were 
assembled there to welcome them. One of the 
most conspicuous features of the procession was 
the moving picture operator, whose presence 
really had an international significance. The 
British Government itself had detailed him for 
this duty; it regarded the landing of our des- 
troyers as a great historical event and therefore 
desired to preserve this animated record in the 
official archives. Crowds gathered along the 
street to watch and cheer our officers as they 
rode by; and at the consulate the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Butterfield, made an eloquent address, 
laying particular emphasis upon the close 





LIEUT.-COM. (NOW CAPTAIN) A. W. JOHNSON 


Commander of the Conyngham, one of the destrovers 
in the first American flotilla to reach European waters 


they were to report t. 
Vice-Admiral Bay 
for duty. It is doin 
no injustice to Si 
lewis to say that ou 
men regarded this firs! 


meeting with some 
misgiving. The Ad- 


miral’s reputation 1 
the British navy wa 
well known to them 
l hey knew that he wa 
one of the ablest officer 
in the service; but the\ 
had also heard that he 
was an extremely ex- 
acting man, somewhat 
taciturn in his manne! 
and not inclined to be 
over familiar with his 
subordinates—a man 
who did not easily give 
his friendship or his 
respect, and _ alto- 
gether, in the anxious 
minds of these ambi- 
tious young Amer- 
icans, he was a some- 
what forbidding figure. 
And the appearance of the Admiral, standing in 
his doorway awaiting their arrival, rather ac- 
centuated these preconceptions. He was a 
medium-sized man, with somewhat swarthy, 
weather-beaten face and black hair just turning 
gray; he stood there gazing rather quizzically 
at the Americans as they came trudging up the 
hill, his hands behind his back, his bright eyes 
keenly taking in every detail of the men, his face 
not showing the slightest trace of asmile. This 
struck our young men at first as a somewhat 
grim reception; the attitude of the Admiral sug- 
gested that he was slightly in doubt as to the 
value of his new recruits, that he was entirely 
willing to be convinced, but that only deeds and 
not fine speeches of greeting would convince 
him. Yet Admiral Bayly welcomed our men 
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OFFICERS AND CREW OF 
Before the war ended, the American Navy had about 8,000 officers and men at Queenstown 
or ashore their good behavior and their seamanly qualities earned the respect of all European 


with the utmost seriousness and dignity; hisface, 
as he began shaking hands, broke into a quiet 
non-committal smile; there was nothing about his 
manner that was effusive, there were no unnec- 
essary words, yet there was a real cordiality 
that put our men at ease and made them feel 
at home in this strange environment. Thev 
knew of course that they had come to Ireland, 
not for social diversions, but for the serious 
business of fighting the Hun, and that indeed 
was the only thought which could then find 
place in Admiral Bayly’s mind. Up to this 
time the welcome to the Americans had taken 
the form of lofty oratorical flights, with em- 
phasis upon the blood ties of Anglo-Saxondom 
and the significance to civilization of America 
and Great Britain fighting side by side; but 
this was not the kind of a greeting our men 
received from Admiral Bayly. The Admiral 
himself, with his somewhat worn uniform, and 
his lack of ceremony, formed a marked con- 
trast to the official reception by the Lord 
Mayor and his suite in their insignia of office. 
Entirely characteristic also was the fact that, 
instead of making a long speech, he made no 
speech at all. His chief interest in the Amer- 





THE ‘‘ CONYNGHAM ” 


Whether afloat 
naval men 


icans at that time was the assistance which they 
were likely to bring to the Allied cause; after 
courteously greeting the officers, the first 
question he asked about these forces was: 

“When will vou be ready to go to sear”’ 

Even under the most favorable conditions 
that is an embarrassing question to ask of a 
destrover commander. There is no type of 
ship that is so chronically in need of over- 
hauling. Even in peace times the destroyer 
usually has under way a long list of repairs; 
our first contingent had sailed without having 
had much opportunity to refit, and had had an 
extremely nasty voyage. Ihe fact was that 
it had been rather severely battered up, al- 
though the flotilla was in excellent condition, 
considering its hard experience on the ocean 
and the six months of hard work which it had 
previously had on our coast. One ship had 
lost its fire-room ventilator, another had had 
condenser troubles on the way across, and 
there had been other difficulties. Com- 
mander Taussig, however, had sized up Ad- 
miral Bayly as a man to whom it would be a 
tactical error to make excuses, and promptly 
replied: 


















“We are ready now, sir, that is, as soon as 
we finish refuelling. Of course you know how 
destroyers are—always wanting something 
done to them. But this is war, and we are 
ready to make the best of things and go to sea 
immediately.” 

The Admiral was naturally pleased with the 
spirit indicated by this statement, and, with 
his customary con- 
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conditions from the British ships accounted 
for many of these divergencies. We build ou 
destroyers with the widest possible cruisin 
radius; they are expected to go to the West 


Indies, to operate from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, and in general to feel at home any- 
where in the great stretch of waters that sur- 
round our continent. British destroyers, on 

the other hand, are in- 





sideration for his jun- 
lors, said: 

“Twill give you four 
days from the time of 
arrival. Will that be 
sufficient’ 

“Yes,” answered 
laussig, “that will be 
more than ample 
time.” 

As we discovered 
afterward, the Admiral 
had a system of always 
“testing out” new 
men, and it is not im- 
probable that this pre- 
liminary interview was 
a part of this process. 

During the period of 
preparation. there 
were certain essential 
preliminaries; it was 
necessary to make and 
to receive many calls, 
a certain amount of 
tea drinking was in- 
evitable and there 
were many invitations 
to dinners and to clubs 
that could not be ignored. Our _ officers 
made a state visit to Cork, going up in Ad- 
miral Bayly’s barge, and returned the feli- 
citations of the Mayor and his retinue. 
Naturally both the Americans and their ships 
became an object of great interest to their new 
allies. It was, | think, the first time that a 
destroyer flotilla had ever visited Great Britain, 
and the very appearance of the vessels them- 
selves aroused the greatest curiosity. They 
bore only a general resemblance to the des- 
troyers of the British navy. The shape of 
their hulls, the number and location of smoke 
pipes, the positions of guns, torpedo tubes, 
bridges, deckhouse, and other details gave 
them quite a contrasting profile. The fact that 
they were designed to operate under different 
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Commander of the Porter, which was one 
of the first six destroyers at Queenstown 





tended to operate 
chiefly in the _ re- 
stricted waters around 
the British Isles, where 
the fuelling and refit- 
ting facilities are so 
extensive that they do 
not have to devote 
much space to supplies 
of this kind. The re- 
sult is that our des- 
troyers can keep the 
sea longer than the 
British; on the other 
hand, the British are 
faster than ours, and 
they can also turn 
more quickly. These 
differences were of 
course a subject of 
much discussion 
among the observers 
at Queenstown, and 
evenof animated argu- 
ment. Naturally, the 
interest of the des- 
troyer officers of the 
two services in the re- 
spective merits of their 
vessels was very keen. They examined min- 
utely all features that were new to them in the 
design and arrangement of guns, torpedoes, 
depth charges, and machines, freely exchanged 
information and discussed proposed improve- 
ments in the friendliest possible — spirit. 
Strangely enough, although the American 
destroyers carried greater fuel supplies than 
the British, they were rather more dainty 
and graceful in their lines—a fact which in- 
spired a famous retort which rapidly passed 
through the ranks of both navies. 

“You know,” remarked a British officer to 
an American, “| like the British destroyers 
better than the American. They look so 
much sturdier. Yours seem to me rather 
feminine in appearance.”’ 
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“Yes,” replied the American, “that’s so, 
but you must remember what Kipling says, 
‘The female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.’”’ 

The work of the Americans really began 
on the Sunday following their arrival; by 
this time they had established cordial relations 
with Admiral Bayly and were prepared to trust 
themselves unreservedly in his hands. He 
summoned the officers on this Sunday morning 
to have a short talk with them before they 
started for the submarine zone; the time of 
their departure had been definitely fixed for 
the next day. In the matter of ceremonial 
greetings the Admiral was not strong, but when 
it came to discussing the business in hand he 
was the master of a convincing eloquence. The 
subject of his discourse was the responsibility 
that lay before our men; he spoke in sharp, 
staccato tones, making his points with the ut- 
most precision, using no verbal flourishes or 
unnecessary words—looking at our men per- 
haps a little fiercely, and certainly impressing 
them with the fact that the work which lay 
before them was to be no summer holiday. 


AMERICAN DESTROYERS TIED UP AT QUEENSTOWN 
hese ships led an active life, their regular routine consisting of six days at sea and two days in port. But 





they 
made no demands on British dockyards for refitting, the Melville and the Dixte, ‘mother ships,”’ providing everything 
the fleet needed, from a new propeller for a destroyer to a hair cut for a jackie 


As soon as the destroyers passed beyond the 
harbor defences, the Admiral began, death 
constantly lay before the men until they re- 
turned. There was only one safe rule to 
follow;days and even weeks might go by without 
their seeing a submarine, but the men must as- 
sume that one was constantly watching them, 
looking for a favorable opportunity to dis- 
charge its torpedo. ‘You must not relax at- 
tention for an instant, or you may lose an 
opportunity to destroy a submarine or give 
her a chance to destroy you.” It was the 
present intention to send the American des- 
troyers out for periods of six days, giving them 
two days’ rest between trips, and about once a 
month they were to have five days in port for 
boiler cleaning. And now the Admiral gave 
some details about the practical work at sea. 
Beware, he said, about ramming periscopes; 
these were frequently mere decoys for bombs 
and should be shelled. In picking up sur- 
vivors of torpedoed vessels the men must be 
careful not to stop until thoroughly convinced 
that there were no submarines in the neighbor- 
hood: “You must not risk the lives of your 
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“We are ready now, sir, that is, as soon as 
we finish refuelling. Of course you know how 
destroyers are—always wanting something 
done to them. But this is war, and we are 
ready to make the best of things and go to sea 
immediately.” 

The Admiral was naturally pleased with the 
spirit indicated by this statement, and, with 
his customary con- 








conditions from the British ships accounted 
for many of these divergencies. We build ou 
destroyers with the widest possible cruisin 
radius; they are expected to go to the West 
Indies, to operate from the Atlantic to th 
Pacific, and in general to feel at home any- 
where in the great stretch of waters that sur- 
round our continent. British destroyers, on 

the other hand, are in- 





sideration for his jun- 
iors, said: 

“| will give you four 
days from the time of 
arrival. Will that be 
sufficient?” 

“Yes,” answered 
‘Taussig, “that will be 
more than ample 
time.” 

As we discovered 
afterward, the Admiral 
had a system of always 
“testing out” new 
men, and it is not im- 
probable that this pre- 
liminary interview was 
a part of this process. 

During the period of 
preparation. there 
were certain essential 
preliminaries; it was 
necessary to make and 
to receive many calls, 
a certain amount of 
tea drinking was in- 
evitable and there 
were many invitations 
to dinners and to clubs 
that could not be ignored. Our officers 
made a state visit to Cork, going up in Ad- 
miral Bayly’s barge, and returned the feli- 
citations of the Mayor and his retinue. 
Naturally both the Americans and their ships 
became an object of great interest to their new 
allies. It was, | think, the first time that a 
destroyer flotilla had ever visited Great Britain, 
and the very appearance of the vessels them- 
selves aroused the greatest curiosity. They 
bore only a general resemblance to the des- 
troyers of the British navy. The shape of 
their hulls, the number and location of smoke 
pipes, the positions of guns, torpedo tubes, 
bridges, deckhouse, and other details gave 
them quite a contrasting profile. The fact that 
they were designed to operate under different 
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tended to operate 
chiefly in the _ re- 
stricted waters around 
the British Isles, where 
the fuelling and refit- 
ting facilities are so 
extensive that they do 
not have to devote 
much space to supplies 
of this kind. The re- 
sult is that our des- 
troyers can keep the 
sea longer than the 
British; on the other 
hand, the British are 
faster than ours, and 
they can also turn 
more quickly. These 
differences were of 
course a subject of 
much discussion 
among the observers 
at Queenstown, and 
evenof animated argu- 
ment. Naturally, the 
interest of the des- 
troyer officers of the 
two services in the re- 
spective merits of their 
vessels was very keen. They examined min- 
utely all features that were new to them in the 
design and arrangement of guns, torpedoes, 
depth charges, and machines, freely exchanged 
information and discussed proposed improve- 
ments in the friendliest possible — spirit. 
Strangely enough, although the American 
destroyers carried greater fuel supplies than 
the British, they were rather more dainty 
and graceful in their lines—a fact which in- 
spired a famous retort which rapidly passed 
through the ranks of both navies. 

“You know,” remarked a British officer to 
an American, “|! like the British destroyers 
better than the American. They look so 
much sturdier. Yours seem to me rather 
feminine in appearance.” 
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“Yes,’”’ replied the American, “that’s so, 
but you must remember what Kipling says, 
‘The female of the species is more deadly than 
the male.’”’ 

The work of the Americans really began 
on the Sunday following their arrival; by 
this time they had established cordial relations 
with Admiral Bayly and were prepared to trust 
themselves unreservedly in his hands. He 
summoned the officers on this Sunday morning 
to have a short talk with them before they 
started for the submarine zone; the time of 
their departure had been definitely fixed for 
the next day. In the matter of ceremonial 
greetings the Admiral was not strong, but when 
it came to discussing the business in hand he 
was the master of a convincing eloquence. The 
subject of his discourse was the responsibility 
that lay before our men; he spoke in sharp, 
staccato tones, making his points with the ut- 
most precision, using no verbal flourishes or 
unnecessary words—looking at our men per- 
haps a little fiercely, and certainly impressing 
them with the fact that the work which lay 
before them was to be no summer holiday. 


AMERICAN DESTROYERS TIED UP AT QUEENSTOWN 
[hese ships led an active life, their regular routine consisting of six days at sea and two days in port. 





But they 
made no demands on British dockyards for refitting, the Melville and the Dixie, ‘mother ships,”’ providing everything 
the fleet needed, from a new propeller for a destroyer to a hair cut for a jackie 


As soon as the destroyers passed beyond the 
harbor defences, the Admiral began, death 
constantly lay before the men until they re- 
turned. There was only one safe rule to 
follow;days and even weeks might go by without 
their seeing a submarine, but the men must as- 
sume that one was constantly watching them, 
looking for a favorable opportunity to dis- 
charge its torpedo. “You must not relax at- 
tention for an instant, or you may lose an 
opportunity to destroy a submarine or give 
her a chance to destroy you.” It was the 
present intention to send the American des- 
troyers out for periods of six days, giving them 
two days’ rest between trips, and about once a 
month they were to have five days in port for 
boiler cleaning. And now the Admiral gave 
some details about the practical work at sea. 
Beware, he said, about ramming periscopes; 
these were frequently mere decoys for bombs 
and should be shelled. In picking up sur- 
vivors of torpedoed vessels the men must be 
careful not to stop until thoroughly convinced 
that there were no submarines in the neighbor- 
hood: “You must not risk the lives of your 
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The American destroyers were more slender and more graceful than the British. 
the other hand the British were speedier, and quicker in turning. 
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They were also more seaworthy. On 
The American destroyers were hailed by the British as 


wonderful ships 


crews in order to save the lives of a few others.” 
The Admiral proclaimed the grim philosophy 
of this war when he told our men that should 
they see a ship torpedoed, it would be their 
first duty not to go to the rescue of the sur- 
vivors, but to go after the submarine. The 
three imperative duties of the destroyers were, 
in the order named: first, to destroy submarines; 
second, to convoy and protect merchant ship- 
ping; and third, to save the lives of the pas- 
sengers and crews of torpedoed ships. No 
commander should ever miss an opportunity 
to destroy a submarine merely because there 
were a few men and women in small boats or 
in the water who might be saved. Admiral 
Bayly explained that this was false economy: 
sinking a submarine meant saving far more 
lives than might be involved in a particular 
instance, for this vessel, if spared, would 
simply go on constantly destroying human 
beings. The Admiral then gave a large number 
of instructions in short, pithy sentences. “Do 


not use searchlights; do not show any lights 
whatever at night; do not strike any matches; 
never steam at a slower rate than thirteen 





knots; always zigzag, thereby preventing the 
submarine from plotting your position; al- 
ways approach a torpedoed vessel with the sun 
astern; make only short signals; do not repeat 
the names of vessels; carefully watch all fish- 
ing vessels—they may be submarines in dis- 
guise—thev even put up masts, sails, and 
funnels in this attempt to conceal their true 
character.” The Admiral closed his remarks 
with a warning based upon his estimate of the 
character and methods of the enemy. In sub- 
stance, he said that were it not for the viola- 
tions of the dictates of humanity and the well- 
established chivalry of the sea, he would have 
the greatest respect for the German submarine 
commanders. He cautioned our officers not to 
underrate them, and particularly emphasized 
their cleverness at what he termed “the art of 
irregularity.”’ He also said that up to that 
time he had been unable to deduce from 
their operations any definite plan or tactics, 
and advised our commanders also to guard 
against any regularity of movement; they 
should never, for example, patrol from one 
corner to another of their assigned squares 
































submarine zone, or adopt any other 
niform practice which the enemy might soon 
perceive and probably take advantage of. 

At the very moment that Admiral Bayly 
as giving these impressive instructions 
he submarine campaign had reached its crisis; 
the fortunes of the Allies had never struck so 
ow a depth as then. An incident connected 
with our arrival, not 
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really a pity to interfere with such a warm wel- 
come as had apparently been planned for our 
crusaders. Even the next night, while the 
destroyer officers were dining at Admiralty 
House several odd mines exploded outside the 
channel that had been swept the previous day. 
This again impressed our men with the fact 
that the game which they had now entered 

was quite a different 





particularly — impor- 
tant in itself, brought 
home to our men the 
unsleeping vigilance of 
the enemy with whom 
they had to deal. 

Perhaps the Ger- 
mans did not actually 
have advance _ infor- 
mation of the arrival 
of this first detach- 
ment of our destroy- 
ers; but they certainly 
did display remark- 
able skill in divining 
what was to happen. 
At least it was a re- 
markable coincidence 
that for the first time 
in many months a sub- 
marine laid a minefield 
directly off the en- 
trance to Queenstown 
the day before our 
ships arrived. Soon 
afterward a parent 
ship of the destroyers 
arrived and encount- 
ered the same wel- 
come; and soon after that a second parent ship 
found a similar minefield awaiting her arrival. 
The news that our destroyers had reached 
Queenstown actually appeared in the German 
papers several days before we had released it in 
the British and American press. Thanks to 
the vigilance and efficiency of the gallant Brit- 
ish mine-sweepers, however, the enemy gained 
nothing from all these preparations, for the 
Channel was cleared of German mines before 
our vessels reached port. 

While some of the officers of my staff were 
dining with Admiral Bayly, the night before 
the destrovers arrived, the windows were 
shaken by heavy explosions made by the mines 
which the sweepers were dragging out. Ad- 
miral Bayly jokingly remarked that it was 
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Who was in command of the Wainwright, a member of ? 
the first American flotilla to operate on the other side of 





affair from their peace 
time manoeuvres. Ad- 
miral Bayly could not 
resist having his little 
joke with the Amer- 
icans. 

lhe Germans at 
that time were jubi- 
lant over the progress 
of their submarine 
campaign and, indeed, 
they had good reason 
tobe. The week that 
our first flotilla reached 
Irish waters their sub- 
marines had destroyed 
240,000 tons of Allied 
shipping; if the sink- 
ing kept up at this 
rate, it meant losses of 
1,000,000 tons a month 
and an early German 
victory. 

In looking over my 
letters of that period, 
| find many references 
that picture the state 
the official mind. 

All that time I was 
keeping closely in touch with Ambassador 
Page who was energetically seconding all my 
efforts to bring more American ships across 
the Atlantic. 

“| enclose herewith a letter on the sub- 
marine situation,’ | wrote to Mr. Page about 
this time. “| think | have made it plain there- 
in that the Allies are losing the war.” 

“It remains a fact,’ | wrote our Ambas- 
sador in another letter, “that at present the 
enemy is succeeding and that we are failing. 
Ships are being sunk faster than they can be 
replaced by the building facilities of the world. 
This simply means that the enemy is winning 
the war. There is no mystery about that. 





POTEET 


The submarines are rapidly cutting the Allies’ 
When they are cut, 


lines of communication. 
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After being camouflaged and fitted with anti-submarine devices. The 
Wadsworth had not been to sea long before engaging several submarines 


or sufficiently interfered with, we must accept 
the enemy’s terms.”’ 

Six days before our destroyers put in at 
Queenstown | sent this message to Mr. Page: 

Allies do not now command the sea. Transport 
of troops and supplies strained to the utmost and the 
maintenance of the armies in the field is threatened. 

Such then was the situation when our little 
destroyer flotilla first went to sea to do battle 


with the submarine. 


I] 
DMIRAL SIR LEWIS BAYLY, who 


now became the commander of the Amer- 
ican destroyers at Queenstown, so far as their 
military operations were concerned, had spent 
fifty years in the British navy, forty years of 
this time actually at sea. This ripe ex- 
perience, combined with a great natural genius 
for the sea, had made him one of the 
most efficient men in the service. In what | 
have already said, | may have given a slightly 
false impression of the man; that he was taci- 
turn, that he was generally regarded as a hard 
taskmaster, that he never made friends at the 
first meeting, that he was more interested in 


results than in persons—all this is true; yet 
these qualities merely concealed what was, at 
bottom, a generous, kindly, and even a warm 
hearted character. Admiral Bayly was so 
retiring and so modest that he seemed almost 
to have assumed these exterior traits to dis- 
guise his real nature. When our men first met 
the Admiral they saw a man who would exact 
their last effort and accept no excuses for fail- 
ure; when admitted to more intimate associa- 
tion, however, they discovered that this weather- 
beaten sailor had a great love for flowers, for 
children, for animals, for pictures, and for books; 
that he was deeply read in general literature, 
in history, and in science, and that he had a 
knowledge of their own country and its insti- 
tutions which many of our own officers did not 
possess. Americans have great reason to be 
proud of the achievements of their naval men 
and one of the most praiseworthy was the fact 
that they became such intimate friends of 
Admiral Bayly. For this man’s nature was so 
sincere that he could never bring himself to 
indulge in friendships which he deemed un- 
worthy. Early in his association with our 
men, he told them bluntly that any success 

















lre and they might have in getting on together 
would depend entirely upon the manner in 
which they performed their work. If they 
acquitted themselves creditably, well and good; 
f not, he should not hesitate to find fault with 
them. It is thus a tribute to our officers that, 
na very short time, they and Admiral Bayly 
had established relations which were not only 
riendly but affection- 
ate. Not long after 
our destroyers arrived 
at Queenstown, most 
{ the British destroy- 
ers left to reénforce the 
hard-driven flotillas in 
the Channel and the 
North Sea, so that the 
destroyer forces under 
Admiral Bayly became 
almost exclusively 
American. The Ad- 
miral watched over 
these ships and their 
men with the jealous 
eye of a father. He 
always referred to his 
command as “my des- 
troyers’ and ‘‘my 
Americans,” and woe 
to any one who at- 
tempted to interfere 
with them or do them 
the slightest injustice! 
Admiral Bayly would 
fight for them, against 
the combined forces of 
the whole British 
navy, like a tigress for 
her cubs. He constantly had a weather eye 
on Plymouth, the main base of the British 
destroyers, to see that the vessels from that 
station did their fair share of the work. 
Once or twice a dispute arose between an 
American destroyer commander and a British. 
In such cases Admiral Bayly vigorously took 
the part of the American. “You did per- 
fectly right,’ he would say to our men, and 
then he would turn all his guns against the 
interfering Britisher. Relations between the 


young Americans and the experienced Admiral 
became so close that they would sometimes go 
to him with their personal troubles; he became 
not only their commander, but their confidant 
and adviser. 
There was 


something in these bright, 
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young chaps from overseas, indeed, so 
different from anything which he had ever met 
before, that greatly appealed to this seasoned 
Englishman. One thing that he particularly 
enjoyed was their sense of humor. The 
Admiral himself had a keen wit and a love of 
stories; and he also had the advantage, which 
was not particularly common in England, of 
understanding Amer- 
ican slang and Amer- 
ican anecdotes. There 
are certain. stories 
which apparently onl\ 
an upbringing on 
American soil qualifies 
one to appreciate; yet 
Admiral Bayly always 
instantly got the 
point. He even took 
a certain pride in his 
ability to comprehend 
the American joke. 
One of the regular fea- 
tures of life at Queens- 
town was a group of 
retired British officers 
—fine, white - haired 
old gentlemen who 
could take no active 
part in the war but 
who used to find much 
consolation in coming 
around to smoke their 
pipes and to talk 
things over at Ad- 
miralty House. Ad- 
miral Bayly invariably 
found delight in en- 
couraging our officers to entertain these rare old 
souls with American stories; their utter bewil- 
derment furnished him endless entertainment. 
The climax of his pleasure came, when, after 
such an experience, the old men would get the 
Admiral in a corner, and whisper to him “ What 
in the world do they mean?” 

The Admiral was wonderfully quick at 
repartee, as our men found when _ they 
began “joshing” him on British peculiarities, 
for as naval attaché he had traveled exten- 
sively in the United States, had observed most 
of our national eccentricities, and thus was able 
promptly “to come back.” In such contests 
our men did not invariably come off with all the 
laurels. Yet, despite these modern tendencies, 
Admiral Bayly was a conservative of the 
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conservatives, having that ingrained British re- 
spect for old things simply because they were 
old. An ancient British custom requires that, 
at church on Sundays, the leading dignitary in 
each community shall mount the reading desk 
and read the lessons of the day; Admiral Bayly 
would perform this office with a simplicity and 
a reverence which indicated the genuinely 
religious nature of the man. 
And in smaller details he 
was likewise the ancient, 
tradition-loving Briton. 
He would never think of 
writing a letter to an equal 

or superior officer except in 
longhand; to use a type- 
writer for such a purpose 
would have been profana- 
tion in his eyes... | once 
criticized a certain Ad- 
miral for consuming an 
hour or so in laboriously 
penning a letter which 
could have been dictated 

to a stenographer in a few 
minutes. 

“How do you ever ex- 
pect to win the war if you 
use up time this wayr” | 
asked. 

“ld rather lose the 
war,’ the Admiral replied, __ 
but with a twinkle in his! 
eye, “thanuseatypewriter “ Daca 
to my chiefs!”’ 

Our officers liked to chaff 
the Admiral quietly on this 
conservatism. He _ fre- 
quently had a number of them to breakfast, 
and upon one such occasion the question was 
asked as to why the Admiral ate an orange 
after breakfast, instead of before, as is the cus- 
tom in America. 

“T can tell you why,” said Commander 
Zogbaum. 

“Well, why is it?” asked the Admiral. 

“Because that’s what William the Con- 
queror used to do.” 

“| can think of no better reason than that 
for doing it,’’ the Admiral promptly answered. 
But this remark tickled him immensely, and 
became a byword with him. Ever afterward, 
whenever he proposed to do something which 
the Americans regarded as too conservative, 
he would say: 





Who commanded the Davis, one of the 
first six American destroyers to cross 


“You know that this is what William 
Conqueror used to do!”’ 

Yet in one respect the Admiral was 
American; he was a hard worker even to 
point of hustle. He insisted on the strictest 
attention to the task in hand from his subord:- 
nates, but at least he never spared hims 
After he had arrived at Queenstown two years 
before our destroyers | 
in, he proceeded to r- 
organize Admiral 
House on the most busi- 
ness-like basis. The first 
thing he pounced upon was 
the billiard room in the 
basement. He decided 
that it would make an ex- 
cellent plotting room, and 
that the billiard tabi 
could be transformed in 
admirable drawing boar 
for his staff; he immed:- 
ately called the superin- 
tendent and told him 
make the necessary trans- 
formations. 

“All right,” said the 
superintendent. “We 
start work on them t 
morrow morning.” 

“No you won't,” Ad- 
miral Bavly replied. “ We 
propose to be established 
in this room using thes: 


LT.-COM. (NOWCOMMANDER)R.F.zoGBAUM tables to-morrow morning 


They must be all ready fo 
use by eight o'clock.” 

And he was as good a 
his word; the workmen spent the whole night 
making the changes. 

The episode is significant, not only « 
Admiral Bayly’s methods, but of his ideals 
In his view, if a billiard room could be made t: 
serve a war purpose, it had no proper place 1: 
an admiralty house which was the headquarter 
for fighting German submarines. The chie! 
duty of all men at that crisis was work and thei 
one responsibility was the defeat of the Hun 
Admiralty House was always open to our offi. 
cers; they spent many a delightful evenin;: 
there around the Admiral’s fire; they were con- 
stantly entertained at lunch and at dinner, anc 
they were expected to drop in for tea whenever 
they were in port. But social festivities in the 
conventional sense were barred. No ladies, 
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except the Admiral’s relatives, ever visited the 
place. Some of the furnishings were rather 
badly worn, but the Admiral would make no 
requisitions for new rugs or chairs; every 
penny in the British exchequer, he insisted, 
should be used to fight the war. He was scorn- 
fully critical of any naval officers who made a 
lavish display of silver on their tables; money 
should be spent for depth charges, torpedoes, 
and twelve-inch shells, not for ostentation. 
He was scrupulousness itself in observing all 
official regulations in the matter of food and 
other essentials. 


A “BONE DRY ENGLISHMAN 


FoR still another reason the Admiral made 
an ideal commander of American naval 
forces. He was a strict teetotaler. His ab- 
stention was not a war measure; he had always 
had a strong aversion to alcohol in any form 
and had never drunk a cocktail or a brandy 
and soda in his life. Dinners at Admiralty 
House, therefore, were absolutely “dry,” 
and in perfect keeping with American naval 
regulations. 

Though Admiral Bayly was not athletic—his 
outdoor games being limited to tip-and-run 
cricket in the Admiralty grounds, which he 
played with a round bat and a tennis ball— 
he was a man of wiry physique and a tireless 
walker. Indeed the most active young men 
in our navy had great difficulty in keeping pace 
with him. One of his favorite diversions on a 
Saturday afternoon was to take a group on a 
long hike in the beautiful country surrounding 
Queenstown; by the time the party reached 
home, the Admiral, though sixty years old, 
was usually the freshest of the lot. I still 
vividly remember a long walk | took with him 
in a pelting rain; | recall how keenly he en- 
joyed it and how young and nimble he seemed 
when we reached home, drenched to the skin. 
A steep hill led from the shore up to Admiralty 
House; Sir Lewis used to say that this was a 
valuable military asset—it did not matter how 
angry a man might be with him when he 
started for headquarters; by the time he ar- 
rived, this wearisome climb always had the 
effect of quieting his antagonism. The Ad- 
miral was fond of walking up this hill with our 
young officers; he himself usually reached the 
top as fresh as a daisy, while his juniors were 
frequently puffing for breath. 

He enjoyed testing out our men in other 
ways; nothing delighted him more than giving 
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them hard jobs to do—especially when they 
accomplished the tasks successfully. One 
day he ordered one of our officers, Lieutenant- 
Commander Roger Williams, captain of 
the Duncan, a recent arrival at Queenstown, 
to cross the Irish Sea and bring back a ship. 
The joker lay in the fact that this man’s des- 
troyer had just come in with her steering gear 
completely out of commission—a circumstance 
which Admiral Bayly well understood. Many 
officers would have promptly asked to be 
excused on this ground, but not this deter- 
mined American. He knew that the Admiral 
was trying to “put something over on him,” 
and he rose to the occasion. The fact that 
Queenstown Harbor is long and narrow, not 
wide enough for a destroyer to turn around in, 
made Commander Williams’s problem. still 
more difficult, but, by cleverly using his en- 
gines, he succeeded in backing out—the dis- 
tance required was five miles; he took another 
mile and a half to turn his ship and then he 
went across the sea and brought back his con- 
voy—all without any steering gear. This 
officer never once mentioned to the Admiral 
the difficulties under which he had worked, 
but his achievement completely won Sir 
Lewis’s heart, and from that time this young 
man became one of his particular favorites. 
Indeed, it was the constant demonstration of 
this kind of fundamental character in our 
naval men which made the Admiral admire 
them so. 

On occasions Admiral Bayly would go to sea 
himself—something quite unprecedented and 
possibly even reprehensible, for it was about 
the same thing as a commanding general going 
into the front line trenches. But the Admiral 
believed that doing this now and then helped 
to inspire his men; and, besides that, he enjoyed 
it—he was not made for an exclusively land 
sailor. He had as flagship a cruiser of about 
5,000 tons; he had a way of jumping on board 
without the slightest ceremony and taking a 
cruise up the west coast of Ireland. On occasion 
the Admiral would personally lead an expedi- 
tion which was going to the relief of a torpedoed 
vessel, looking for survivors adrift in small 
boats. One day Admiral Bayly, Captain 
Pringle of the U.S.S. Melville, Captain Camp- 
bell, the Englishman whose exploits with mys- 
tery ships had given him world-wide fame, and 
myself went out on the Active to watch certain 
experiments with depth charges. It was a 


highly imprudent thing to do, but that only 
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added to the zest of the occasion from Admiral 
Bayly’s point of view. 

“What a bag this would be for the Hun!”’ he 
chuckled. “The American Commander-in- 
Chief, the British Admiral commanding in 
Irish waters, a British and an American 
captain!” 

In our mind’s eye we could see our picture 
in the Berlin papers, four distinguished pris- 
oners standing in a row. 

A single fact shows with what consideration 
Admiral Bayly treated his subordinates. The 
usual naval regulation demands that an officer, 
coming in from a trip, shall immediately seek 
out his commander and make a verbal report. 
Frequently the men came in late in the evening, 
extremely fatigued ; to make the visit then was a 
hardship and might deprive them of much 
needed sleep. Admiral Bayly therefore had 
a fixed rule that such visits should be made at 
ten o’clock of the morning following the day of 
arrival. On such occasions he would often be 
found seated somewhat grimly behind his desk 
wholly absorbed in the work in hand. If he 
were writing or reading his mail he would keep 
steadily at it, never glancing up until he had 
finished. He would listen to the report stoic- 
ally, possibly say a word of praise, and then 
turn again to the business in hand. Occa- 
sionally he would notice that his abruptness 
had perhaps pained the young American; then 
he would break into an apologetic smile, and 
ask him to come up to dinner that evening, 
and even—this was the greatest honor of all— 
to spend the night at Admiralty House. 

These dinners were great occasions for our 
men, particularly as they were presided over 
by Miss Voysey, the Admiral’s niece. Miss 
Voysey, the little spaniel, Patrick, and the 
Admiral constituted the “family,” and the 
three were entirely devoted to one another. 
Pat in particular was an indispensable part 
of this menage; | have never seen any object 
quite so crestfallen and woe-begone as this 
little dog when either Miss Voysey or the 
Admiral spent a day or two away from the 
house. Miss Voysey was a young woman of 
great personal charm and cultivation; probably 
she was the influence that most contributed to 
the happinesss and comfort of our officers at 
Queenstown. From the day of their arrival 
she entered into the closest comradeship with 
the Americans. She kept open house for them: 
she was always on hand to serve tea in the 
afternoon, and she never overlooked an oppor- 


tunity to add to their well being. As a result 
of her delightful hospitality Admiralty House 
really became a home for our officers. Miss 
Voysey had a genuine enthusiasm for America 
and Americans; possibly the fact that she was 
herself an Australian made her feel like one of 
us; at any rate there were certain qualities in 
our men that she found extremely congenial 
and she herself certainly won all their hearts 
Any one who wishes to start a burst of enthu- 
siasm from our officers who were stationed at 
Queenstown need only to mention the name 
of Miss Voysey. The dignity with which she 
presided over the Admiral’s house, and the 
success with which she looked out for his com- 
fort, also inspired their respect. Miss Voy- 
sey was the leader in all the war charities at 
Queenstown and she and the Admiral made it 
their personal duty to look out for the victims of 
torpedoed ships. At whatever hour these sur- 
vivors arrived they were sure of the most warm- 
hearted attentions from headquarters. In a 
large hall in the Custom House at the landing 
the Admiral kept a stock of cigarettes and tobac- 
co, and the necessary gear and supplies for 
making and serving hot coffee at short notice, 
and nothing ever prevented him and his people 
from stationing themselves there to greet and 
serve the survivors as soon as they arrived— 
often wet and cold, and sometimes wounded. 
Even though the Admiral might be at dinner 
he and Miss Voysey would leave their meal half 
eaten and hurry to the landing to welcome the 
survivors. The Admiral and his officers always 
insisted on serving them, and they would even 
wash the dishes and put them away for the next 
time. The Admiral, of course, might have or- 
dered others to do this work, but he preferred 
to give this personal expression of a real sea- 
man’s sympathy for other seamen. in distress. 
It is unnecessary to say that any American 
officers who could get there in time always lent 
a hand. Of course there were regularly ap- 
pointed representatives of shipping companies 
charged with the duty of providing quarters 
for these people and transporting them to 
homes; but this reception immediately upon 
landing was for the purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy and tiding over, with hot coffee and 
tobacco, the inevitable delays in completing 
the arrangements. | am sure that long after 
most of the minor incidents of this war have 
faded from my memory, | shall still keep a 
vivid recollection of this kindly gentleman, 
Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
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C.V.O., Royal Navy, serving coffee to wretched 
British, American, French, Italian, Japanese, 
or Negro sailors, with a cheering word for each, 
and afterward, with sleeves tucked up, calmly 
washing dishes in a big pan of hot water. 

| have my fears that the Admiral will not be 
particularly pleased by the fact that I have 
taken all these pains to introduce him to the 
American public. Excessive modesty is one 
of his most conspicuous traits. When Amer- 
ican correspondents came to Queenstown, Ad- 
miral Bayly would receive them courteously. 
“You can have all you warft about the navy,” 
he would say, “but remember—not a word 
about Admiral Bayly.”” He was so reticent 
that he was averse to having his picture taken; 
even the moving picture operator detailed to 
get an historic record of the arrival of our 
destroyers did not obtain a good view of the 
Admiral, for, whenever Sir Lewis saw him com- 
ing, he would turn his back to the camera! 
My excuse for describing this very lovable man, 
however, is because he became almost an 
object of veneration to our American officers, 
and because, since for eighteen months he was 
the commander of the American forces based on 
Queenstown, he is an object of legitimate inter- 
est to the American people. The fact that the 
Admiral was generally known to our officers as 
“Uncle Lewis,” and that some of those who 
grew to know him best even called him that 
to his face, illustrates the delightful relations 
which were established. Any account of the 
operations of our navy in the European War 
would thus be sadly incomplete which ignored 
the splendid sailor who was largely responsible 
for their success. 


CAPTAIN EVANS, R. N., OF THE “BROKE” 


NOTHER officer who contributed greatly 

to the efficiency of the American forces 
was Captain E. R. G. R. Evans, R.N., who was 
detailed by the British Admiralty to act as 
liaison officer with our destroyers. No more 
fortunate selection could have been made. 
Captain Evans had earned fame as second 
in command of the Scott Antarctic expedition; 
he had spent much time in the United States 
and knew our people well; indeed when war 
broke out he was lecturing in our country on his 
polar experiences. A few days before our 
division arrived Captain Evans had distin- 
guished himself in one of the most brilliant naval 
actions of the war. He was commander of the 
destroyer leader Broke—a “destroyer leader”’ 


being a destroyer of unusually large size—and 
in this battle three British vessels of this type 
fought six German destroyers. Captain Evans’s 
ship sank one German destroyer and rammed 
another, passing clear over its stern and cut- 
ting it nearly in two. The whole of England 
was ringing with this exploit and it was a de- 
cided tribute to our men that Admiral Jellicoe, 
when I requested him to detail a destroyer 
commander with our forces, should have se- 
lected the commander of the Broke. He was 
a man of great intelligence, great energy, and, 
what was almost equally to the point, he was 
extremely companionable; whether he was 
relating his experiences at the South Pole, or 
telling us of active life on a destroyer, or swap- 
ping yarns with our officers, or giving us the 
value of his practical experiences in the war, 
Captain Evans was always at home with our 
men—indeed, he seemed to be almost one of us. 

The fact that these American destroyers were 
placed under the command of a British Ad- 
miral was somewhat displeasing to certain 
Americans. | remember that one rather 
bumptious American correspondent, on a 
visit to Queenstown, was loud in expressing his 
disapproval of this state of affairs, and even 
threatened to “expose’’ us all in the American 
press. The fact that | was specifically com- 
missioned as destroyer commander also confus- 
ed the situation. Yet the procedure was en- 
tirely proper, and, in fact, absolutely necessary. 
My official title was “Commander of the U.S. 
Naval Forces Operating in European Waters” ; 
besides this, | was the representative of our 
Navy Department at the British Admiralty 
and American member of the Allied Naval 
Council. These duties required my presence 
in London, which became the centre of all our 
operations. | was commander not only of our 
destroyers at Queenstown, but of a destroyer 
force at Brest, another at Gibraltar, of sub- 
chaser forces at Corfu and Plymouth, of a 
mixed force at the Azores, of battle squad- 
rons at Scapa Flow and Berehaven, Ireland, 
and of many other contingents. Clearly it 
was impossible for me to devote all my time 
exclusively to any one of these commands; so 
far as actual operations were concerned it was 
necessary that particular commanders should 
control them. All these destroyer squadrons, 
including that at Queenstown, were under the 
command of the American Admiral stationed 
in London; whenever they sailed from Queens- 
town on specific duty, however, they sailed 
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under orders from Admiral Bayly. Anytime, 
however, | could withdraw these destroyers 
from Queenstown and send them where the 
particular necessities required. My position, 
that is, was precisely the same as that of Gen- 
eral Pershing in France. He sent certain 
American divisions to the British army; as 
long as they acted with the British they were 
subject to the orders of Sir Douglas Haig; but 
General Pershing could withdraw these men 
at any time for use elsewhere. The actual 
supreme command of all our forces, Army and 
Navy, rested in the hands of Arericans; but, 
for particular operations, they naturally had to 
take their orders from the particular officer 
under whom they were stationed. 


IT] 


N MAY 17th a second American destroyer 
flotilla of sixships arrived at Queenstown. 
From that date until July 5th a new division 
put in nearly every week. The six destroyers 





which escorted our first troopships from Amer- 
ica to France were promptly assigned to duty 
with our forces in Irish waters. Meanwhile 
other ships were added. On May 22nd the 
Melville, the ‘“ Mother Ship”’ of the destroyers 
arrived and became the flagship of all the 
American vessels stationed at Queenstown. 
This repair and supply ship practically took the 
place of a dockyard, so far as our destroyer 
forces were concerned. Queenstown had been 
almost abandoned as a navy yard many years 
before the European War and its facilities 
for the repair of warships were consequently 
very inadequate. The Melville relieved the 
British authorities of many responsibilities of 
this kind. She was able to do three quarters of 
all this work, except major repairs and those 
which required docking. Her resources for 
repairing destroyers, or for providing for the 
wants and comforts of our men, aroused 
much admiration in British naval circles. The 
rapidity with which our forces settled down to 




































work, and the seamanly skill which they mani- 
fested from the very beginning, likewise made 
the most favorable impression. By July 5th 
we had thirty-four destroyers at Queenstown— 
a force that remained practically at that 
strength until November. In 1918 much of the 
work of patrolling the seas to the west and south 
of Ireland and of convoving ships—the area 
which, in many ways, was the most important 
field of submarine warfare—fell upon these 
American ships. The officers and crews began 
chis work with such zest that, by June ist, | 
was justified in making the following statement 
to the Navy Department: “It is gratifying 
to be able to report that the operations 
of our forces in these waters have proved not 
only very satisfactory, but also of marked value 
to the Allies in overcoming the submarine 
menace. The equipment and construction of 
our ships have proved adequate and sufficient 
and the personnel has shown an unusually high 
legree of enthusiasm and ability to cope with 
the situation presented.” 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WELCOME TO OUR MEN 


T IS impossible to exaggerate the enthusiasm 

which the arrival of these vessels produced 
upon the British public. America itself ex- 
perienced something of a thrill when the news 
was first published that our destroyers had 
reached European waters but this was mild 
compared with the joy which spread all over 
the British Isles. The feeling of Americans was 
mainly one of pride; our people had not yet 
suffered much from the European cataclysm, 
and despite the fact that we were now active 
participants, the war still seemed very far off 
and unreal. The fact that a German victory 
would greatly endanger our national freedom 
had hardly entered our national consciousness; 
the idea seemed dim, abstract, perhaps even 
absurd; but in Great Britain, with the guns con- 
stantly booming almost within earshot of the 
people, the horrors of the situation were acutely 
realized. For this reason those American de- 
stroyers at Queenstown immediately became 
a symbol in the minds of the British people. 
They represented not only the material assis- 
tance which our limitless resources and our 
almost inexhaustible supply of men would bring 
to a cause which was really in desperate straits; 
but they stood also for a great spiritual fact; for 
the kinship of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, which, although separated politically, 
had now joined hands to fight for the ideals 
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upon which the civilization of both nations 
rested. In the preceding two years Great 
Britain had had her moments of doubt—doubt 
as to whether the American people had remained 
true to the principles that formed the basis of 
their national life. The arrival of these ships 
immediately dispelled all such misgivings. 
Almost instinctively the minds of the British 
people turned to the day, nearly three hundred 
years before, when the Mayflower sailed for the 
wilderness beyond the seas. The moving 
picture film, which depicted the arrival of our 
first destroyer division, and which was ex- 
hibited all over Great Britain to enthusias- 
tic crowds, cleverly accentuated this idea. 
This film related how, in 1620, a few Eng- 
lishmen had landed in North America; how 
these adventurers had laid the foundations of a 
new state based on English conceptions of 
justice and liberty; how they had grown great 
and prosperous; how the stupidity of certain 
British statesmen had forced them to declare 
their independence; how they had fought for 
this independence with the utmost heroism; 
how out of these disjointed British colonies 
they had founded one of the mightiest nations 
of history; and how now, when the liberties of 
mankind were endangered, the descendants of 
the old Mayflower pioneers had in their turn 
crossed the ocean—this time going eastward— 
to fight for the traditions of their race. The 
whole story appealed to the British masses as 
one of the great miracles of history—a single 
miserable little settlement in Massachusetts 
Bay expanding into a continent overflowing 
with resources and wealth; a shipload of men, 
women, and children developing, in less than 
three centuries, into a nation of more than 
100,000,000 people. And the arrival of our 
destroyers, pictured on the film, informed the 
British people that all this youth and energy 
had been thrown upon their side of the battle. 
One circumstance gave a particular appro- 
priateness to the fact that | commanded these 
forces. In 1910, | had visited England as 
captain of the battleship Minnesota, a unit ina 
fleet which was then cruising in British and 
French waters. It was apparent even at that 
time that preparations were under way for a 
European war; on every hand there were 
plenty of evidences that Germany was deter- 
mined to play her great stroke for the domi- 
nation of the world. In a report to the Ad- 
miral commanding our division | gave it as my 
opinion that the great European war would 
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begin within four years. In a speech at the 
Guildhall, where 800 of our sailors were 
entertained at lunch by the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Vezey Strong, | used the words which got me 
into a good deal of trouble at the time and 
which have been much quoted since. The 
statement then made was purely the inspiration 
of the moment; it came from the heart, not 
from the head; probably the evidences that 
Germany was stealthily preparing her great 
blow had something to do with my outburst. 
| certainly spoke without any authorization 
from my government, and realized at once 
that | had committed a great indiscretion. “If 
the time should ever come,” | said, “when the 
British Empire is menaced by a European 
coalition, Great Britain can rely upon the last 
ship, the last dollar, the last man, and the last 
drop of blood of her kindred beyond the sea.”’ 
It is not surprising that the appearance of 
American ships, commanded by the American 
who had spoken these words seven years before, 
strongly appealed to the British sense of the 
dramatic. Indeed, it struck the British people 
as a particularly happy fulfilment of prophecy. 
These sentences were used as an introduction to 
the moving picture film showing the arrival of 
our first destroyer division, and, for weeks 
after reaching England, | could hardly pick 
up a newspaper without these words of my 
Guildhall speech staring me in the face. 


RESPECT FOR THE AMERICAN UNIFORM 


F COURSE, any American admiral then 

commanding American naval forces in 
European waters would have been acclaimed as 
the living symbol of Anglo-American codpera- 
tion; and it was simply as the representative of 
the American people and the American Navy 
that the British people received me so ap- 
preciatively. At first the appearance of our 
uniforms aroused much curiosity; our tightly 
fitting blouses were quite different from the 
British sack coats, and few people in London, in 
fact, knew who we were. After our photo- 
graphs had appeared in the press, however, the 
people always recognized us on the streets. 
And then something quite unusual happened. 
That naval and military men should salute my 
staff and me was to have been expected, 
but that civilians should show this respect 
for the American uniform was really un- 
precedented. Yet we were frequently greeted 
in this way. It indicated, almost more than 
anything else, how deeply affected the British 
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people were by America’s entrance into the war. 
All classes and all ages showed this same respect 
and gratitude to our country. Necessarily | 
had to attend many public dinners and even 
to make many speeches; the people gathered 
on such occasions always rose en masse as a 
tribute to the uniform which | wore. Some- 
times such meetings were composed of boy 
scouts, of school boys or school girls, of muni- 
tion workers, of journalists, or of statesmen: 
and all, irrespective of age or social station or 
occupation, seemed delighted to pay respect to 
the American Navy. There were many evi- 
dences of interest in the “American Admiral” 
that were really affecting. Thus one day a 
message came from Lady Roberts, widow of the 
great soldier, Field Marshal Earl Roberts, say- 
ing that she was desirous of meeting the “ Amer- 
ican Admiral.’”’ I was very glad to go out in 
the country and spend a Sunday afternoon with 
her. This charming, white-haired old lady was 
very feeble, and had to spend most of her time 
ina wheelchair. But her mind was as bright as 
ever, and she had been following the war with 
the closest attention. She listened with the 
keenest interest as | told her all about the 
submarines, and she asked innumerable ques- 
tions concerning them. She was particularly 
affected when she spoke about the part the 
United States was playing in the war, and re- 
marked how much our participation would 
have delighted the Field Marshal. 


THE KING AS A HUMAN BEING 


HAVE already given my first impressions 

of Their Majesties the King and Queen, and 
time only confirmed them. Neither ever 
missed an opportunity to show their apprecia- 
tion of the part that we were playing. The 
zeal with which the King entered into the 
celebration of our Fourth of July made him 
very popular with all our men. He even 
cultivated a taste for our national game. 
Certain of our early contingents of soldiers 
encamped near Windsor; here they im- 
mediately laid out a baseball diamond and 
daily engaged in their favorite sport. The 
royal family used to watch our men at their 
play, became interested in the game and soon 
learned to follow it. The Duke of Connaught 
and the Princess Patricia, his daughter, had 
learned baseball through their several years’ 
residence in Canada, and could watch a match 
with all the understanding and enthusiasm of an 
American “fan.” As our sailors and soldiers 
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arrived in greater numbers, the interest and 
friendliness of the royal family increased. One 
of the King’s most delightful traits is his sense 
of humor. The Queen also showed a great 
fondness for stories and | particularly remember 
her amusement at the famous remark of the 
Australians—perhaps the most ferocious com- 
batants on the Western Front—about the 
American soldier, “a good fighter, but a little 
rough.” Of all the anecdotes connected with 
our men, none delighted King George so much 
as those concerning our colored troops. A 
whole literature of Negro yarns spread rapidly 
over Europe; most of them, I[ finc, have long 
since reached the United States. Indeed, the 
most lasting impression which I| retain of the 
head of the British Empire is that he is very 
much of a human being. He loved just 
about the same things which the normal Amer- 
ican or Englishman loves—his family, his 
friends, his country, a good story, a pleasant 
evening with congenial associates. And he had 
precisely the same earnestness about the war 
which one found in every properly constituted 
Briton or American; the victories of the Allies 
exhilarated King George, just as they exhila- 
rated the man in the street, and their defeats 
saddened him just as they saddened the hum- 
blest citizen. I found in His Majesty that 
same solemn sense of comradeship with America 
which | found in the English civilians who 
saluted the American uniform on the street. 
As an evidence of the exceedingly cordial 
relations existing between the two navies the 
Admiralty proposed, in the latter part of May, 
that | should assume Admiral Bayly’s com- 
mand for several days while he took a little 
vacation on the west coast of Ireland. Admiral 
Bayly was the Commander-in-Chief of all the 
3ritish forces operating on the Irish coast. 
This command thus included far more than 
Queenstown; it comprised several naval sta- 
tions and the considerable naval forces in Irish 
waters. Never before, so | was informed, had 
a foreign naval officer commanded British 
naval forces in time of war. So far as exercising 
any control over sea operations was concerned, 
this invitation was not particularly important. 
Matters were running smoothly at the Queens- 
town station; Admiral Bayly’s second in com- 
mand could easily have kept the machine in 
working order; it was hardly likely, in the few 
days that I was to command, that any changes 
in policy would be initiated. The British 
Admiralty merely took this way of showing a 
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great courtesy to the American Navy, and of 
emphasizing to the world the excellent relations 
that existed between the two services. The 
act was intended to symbolize the fact that the 
British and the American navies were really 
one in the thoroughness of their codperation in 
subduing the Prussian menace. Incidentally 
the British probably hoped that the publication 
of this news in the German press would not be 
without effect in Germany. On May 27th, 
therefore, | went to Queenstown, and hoisted 
my flag on the staff in front of Admiralty 
House. | had some hesitation in doing this, 
for American Navy regulations stipulate that 
an Admiral’s flag shall be raised only on a ship 
afloat, but Admiral Bayly was insistent that 
his flag should come down and that mine should 
go up, and | decided that this technicality 
might be waived. The incident aroused great 
interest in England, but it started many 
queer rumors in Queenstown. One was that 
Admiral Bayly and | had quarreled—the 
British Admiral, strangely enough, having de- 
parted in high dudgeon and left me serenely in 
Another was that | had come to 
Queenstown, seized the reins out of Admiral 
Bayly’s hands, thrown him out of the country, 
and taken over the government of Ireland on 
behalf of the United States, which had now de- 
termined to free the island from British op- 
pression! However, in a few days Admiral 
Bayly returned and all went on as before. 





HOSTILITY IN THE SINN FEIN 


URING the nearly two years which the 
American naval forces spent in Europe, 

only one element inthe population showed them 
any hostility or even unfriendliness. At the mo- 
ment when these lines are being written a dele- 
gation claiming to represent the “Irish Repub- 
lic” is touring the United States, asking Amer- 
icans to extend their sympathy and contribute 
money toward the realization of their project. 
I have great admiration for the mass of the 
Irish people, and from the best elements of 
these people the American sailors received only 
kindness. | have therefore hesitated about 
telling just how some members of the Sinn Fein 
Party treated ourmen. But it seems that now, 


when this same brotherhood is attempting to 
stir up hatred in this country against our 
Allies in the war, there is a certain pertinence 
in informing Americans just what kind of 
treatment their brave sailors met with at Sinn 
Fein hands in Ireland. 
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The people of Queenstown and Cork, as al- 
ready described, received our men with genuine 
Irish cordiality. Yet in a few weeks evidence 
of hostility in certain quarters became appar- 
ent. The fact is that the part of Ireland in 
which the Americans were stationed was a 
headquarters of the Sinn Fein. The members 
of this organization were not only openly dis- 
loyal; they were openly pro-German. They 
were not even neutral—they were working day 
and night for a German victory; in their mis- 
guided minds a German victory signified an 
Irish Republic. It was no secret that the Sinn 
Feiners were sending information to Germany 
and constantly laying plots to interfere with 
the British and American navies. At first it 
might be supposed that the large number of 
sailors—and some officers—of Irish extraction 
on the American destroyers would tend to make 
things easier for our men. Quite the contrary 
proved to be the case. The Sinn Feiners ap- 
parently believed that these so-called Irish- 
Americans would sympathize with their cause; 
in their wildest moments they even hoped that 
our naval forces might champion it. But these 
splendid sailors were Americans before they 
were anything else; their chief ambition was 
the defeat of the Hun and they could not under- 
stand how any man anywhere could have any 
other aim in life. They were disgusted at the 
large numbers of able bodied men whom they 
saw on the streets, and did not hesitate to ask 
some of them why they were not fighting on the 
Western Front. The behavior of the American 
sailors was good; but the mere fact that they 
did not openly manifest a hatred of Great Bri- 
tain and a love of Germany infuriated the Sinn 
Feiners. And the eternal woman question also 
played its part. Our men had much more 
money than the native Irish boys, and could 
entertain the girls more lavishly at the movies 
and ice-cream stands. The men of our fleet and 
the Irish girls became excellent friends; the 
association, from our point of view, was a very 
wholesome one, for the moral character of the 
Irish girls of Queenstown and Cork—as indeed, 
of Irish girls everywhere—is very high, and 
their companionship added greatly to the well- 
being and contentment of our sailors, not a few 
of whom indeed, found wives among these 
young women. But when the Sinn Fein ele- 
ment saw their sweethearts deserting them for 
the American boys their hitherto suppressed 
anger took the form of overt acts. 

Occasionally an American sailor would be 


brought from Cork to Queenstown in a condi- 
tion that demanded pressing medical attention. 
When he regained consciousness he would relate 
how he had suddenly been set upon by half a 
dozen roughs and beaten into a state of insensi- 
bility. Several of our men were severely injured 
in this way. At other times small groups were 
stoned by Sinn Fein sympathizers and there 
were many hostile demonstrations in moving- 
picture houses and theatres. Even more fre- 
quently attacks were made, not upon the Amer- 
ican sailors, fut upon the Irish girls who accom- 
panied them. These chivalrous pro-German 
agitators would rush up and attempt to tear the 
girls away from our young men; they would pull 
down their hair, slap them, and even kick them. 
Naturally American sailors were hardly the 
type to tolerate behavior of this kind, and some 
bloody battles took place. This hostility was 
increased by one very regrettable occurrence in 
Queenstown. An American sailor was prom- 
enading the main thoroughfare with an Irish 
girl, when an infuriated Sinn Feiner rushed up, 
began to abuse his former sweetheart in vile 
language, and attempted to lay hands on her. 
The American struck this hooligan a terrific 
blow; he fell backward and struck his head on 
the curb. The fall fractured the assailant’s 
skull and in a few hours he was dead. We 
handed our man over to the civil authorities 
for trial, and a jury, composed entirely of Irish- 
men, acquitted him. The action of this jury 
in itself indicated that there was no sympathy 
among the decent Irish element—which con- 
stituted the great majority—for this sort of 
tactics, but naturally it did not improve re- 
lations between our men and the Sinn Fein. 
The importance of another incident which took 
place at the cathedral has been much exagger- 
ated. It is true that a priest in his Sunday ser- 
mon denounced the American sailors as vandals 
and betrayers of Irish womanhood, but it is also 
true that the Roman Catholics of that section 
were themselves the most enraged at this ab- 
surd proceeding. A number of Roman Catho- 
lic officers who were present left the church in 
a body; the Catholic Bishop of the Diocese 
called upon Admiral Bayly and apologized for 
the insult, and he also punished the offending 
priest by assigning him to new duties at a con- 
siderable distance from the American ships. 
But even more serious trouble was brewing, 
for our officers discovered that the American 
sailors were making elaborate plans to pro- 
tect themselves. Had this discovery not been 




















made in time, something like an international 
incident might have resulted. Much to our 
regret, therefore, we had to issue an order that 
no naval men, British or American, under the 
rank of Commander, should be permitted to go 
to Cork. Ultimately we had nearly 8,000 
American men at this station; Queenstown it- 
self is a small place of 6,000 or 7,000, so it is 
apparent that it did not possess the facilities 
for giving such a large number of men those re- 
laxations which were necessary to their effi- 
ciency. We established a club in Queenstown, 
provided moving pictures and other entertain- 
ments and did the best we could to keep our 
sailors contented. The citizens of Cork also 
keenly regretted our action. The great ma- 
jority had formed a real fondness for our boys; 
and they regarded it as a great humiliation that 
the rowdy element had made it necessary to 
keep our men out of their city. Many letters 
were printed in the Cork newspapers apologiz- 
ing to the Americans and calling upon the 
people to take action that would justify us in 
rescinding our order. The loss to Cork trades- 
men was great; our men received not far from 
$200,000 to $300,000 a month in pay; they were 
free spenders and their presence in the neighbor- 
hood for nearly two years would have meant a 
fortune to many of the local merchants. Yet 
we were obliged to refuse to accede to the 
numerous requests that the American sailors 
be permitted to visit this city. 

A committee of distinguished citizens of 
Cork, led by the Lord Mayor, came to Admir- 
alty House to plead for the rescinding of this 
order. Admiral Bayly cross-examined them 
very sharply. It appeared that the men who 
had committed these offenses against American 
sailors had never been punished. 
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Unless written guarantees were furnished 
that there would be no hostile demonstrations 
against Americans, Admiral Bayly refused to 
withdraw the ban and | fully concurred in this 


decision. Unfortunately the committee could 
give no such guarantee. We knew very well 
that the first appearance of Americans in Cork 
would be the signal for a renewal of hostilities, 
and the temper of our sailors was such that the 
most deplorable consequences, might have 
resulted. We even discovered that the black- 
smiths on the U.S.S. Melville were sur- 
reptitiously manufacturing weapons which our 
men could conceal on their persons and with 
which they proposed to sally forth and do 
battle with the Sinn Fein! So for the whole 
period of our stay in Queenstown our sailors 
were compelled to keep away from the danger- 
ous city. But the situation was not without 
its humorous aspects. Thus the pretty girls 
of Cork, finding that the Americans could not 
come to them, decided to come to the Amer- 
icans; every afternoon a trainload would arrive 
at the Queenstown station, where our sailors 
would greet them, give them a splendid time, 
and then, in the evening, escort them to the 
station and send a happy crowd on their way 
home. 

But the Sinn Feiners interfered with usin much 
more serious ways than this. They were doing 
everything in their power to help Germany. 
With their assistance German agents and Ger- 
man spies were landed in Ireland. At one time 
the situation became so dangerous that | had to 
take experienced officers whose services could 
ill be spared from our destroyers and assign 
them to our outlying air stations in Ireland. 
This, of course, proportionately weakened our 
fleet and did its part in prolonging the war. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson's 
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Inthe December number Admiral Sims will describe 
the activities of American destroyers in European 
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waters and the operation of the convoys 




















THE LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING 


The Crises and the Problems in the Spring of 1918. 


The Commander-in- 


chief’s Insistence on the Formation of a Unified American / ‘*, The Pres- 
Chief’s | t 1 the Formation of a Unified American Army. The Pr 


sure of Allied Official Opinion. 


The Inception of the American First Army 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


HE series of assaults with which the 

Germans rolled back the lines of the 

Allies during the spring and early 

summer of 1918—the Somme of- 

fensive, March 21st to April 5th; 
the Lys offensive, April 9th to 26th; the Aisne 
offensive, May 27th to June 4th; the Mont- 
didier-Noyon offensive, June 9th to 13th; and 
the Champagne-Marne offensive, July 15th to 
i8th—brought to its most acute phase the 
much-debated question as to what disposition 
should be made of American troops. 

As the Allies saw their armies swept back 
before these offensives—particularly the first 
three, that on the Somme, that on the Lys, and 
that on the Aisne, all crowned with such amaz- 
ing success for the enemy—they realized that 
their doom was at hand unless reinforcements 
were quickly had. The last available man- 
power of both England and France had been 
sent into the battle-line. America was the only 
reservoir of strength left to the Allies. 

The arguments advanced by the British and 
the French commanders and their respective 
staffs, that the British, the French, and the I tal- 
ian premiers, that both the British and French 
ambassadors at Washington—the arguments 
that all those used to justify their united and 
long-continued effort to have American soldiers 
used as replacement troops for the Allied 
armies were based on the one fact that the 
military man-power of the Allied nations had 
been drained dry. It was stated and restated, 
in conversation, in conference, in council, that 
the strength of the Allied armies had reached 
its apogee in 1917, and that from thenceforth 
it was on the wane unless reinforced from the 
United States. 

As evidence of the sincerity of these state- 
ments we need only follow the constant effort 
on the part of the Allied governments to have 


American troops absorbed into their respective 
armies; we need only follow the succession of 
requests from the Allied commanders, through- 
out the campaign of 1918, for American divisions 
to bolster up this, that, or the other part of the 
line, requests that, at one time, scattered Amer- 
ican troops from Switzerland to the North Sea; 
we need only follow the constant postponement 
of the organization of American divisions into 
an American army. 

If any additional evidence as to the depleted 
strength of the Allies is needed, it is to be found 
in the fact that during March, April, May, and 
June, 1918, the meetings of the Supreme War 
Council were given up almost entirely to the 
discussion of the utilization of American troops. 

At the meeting that was held toward the end 
of March, when the Somme offensive was at its 
height, it was stated that, should the battle 
extend, as in all likelihood it would, to other 
sectors of the line, the Allied armies, because 
of a lack of effectives, would soon be placed in a 
serious situation; that the British and French 
armies could not be maintained at their needed 
strength unless the American Government 
should permit the temporary service of Ameri- 
can units in Allied army corps and divisions. 
It was emphasized that these reinforcements 
must be obtained from other units than those 
American divisions which were then operating 
with the French. 

At the conference held at Versailles on June 
ist and 2nd General Foch outlined the situ- 
ation, as it then existed, as one of the utmost 
gravity. He pointed out that the enemy in 
France had a heavy numerical superiority, 
200 German divisions opposing 162 Allied 
divisions; that there was no possibility of the 
British or French increasing the number of their 
divisions; and that there was great danger of 
the war being lost unless the numerical inferi- 











ority of the Allies could be remedied as rapidly 
as possible by the coming of American troops. 
| ooking to the future he urged that it was im- 
possible to foresee ultimate victory in the war 
unless America was able to provide such an 
army as would enable the Allies ultimately to 
establish numerical superiority. Lloyd-George, 
Clemenceau, and Orlando stated that they were 
satisfied that Foch was not overestimating the 
sravity of the situation. 

That was the critical condition of the Allied 
cause during the first half of 1918; and we must 
keep that condition in mind when we judge the 
insistence of the Allied commanders and the 
Allied premiers that the American troops 
should be used to strengthen the armies of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, rather than 
that they be brought together to form an Amer- 
ican army. Moreover, we must keep that 
condition in mind when we judge the appalling 
difficulty of Pershing’s task. 

Here is a little sidelight on the situation. 
It was at one of the many conferences at which 
the disposal of American troops was discussed. 
The question of the formation of an American 
army was not then under debate—it had been 
agreed that an American army should be 
formed as soon as the crisis permitted—the 
question was the number of Americans that 
Pershing ought to have to build up an adequate 
Service of Supply. There was considerable 
opposition to the American commander’s 
estimate. “I will not give up our plans for the 
American Service of Supply,” Pershing said. 
“If the British are beaten, and if the French are 
beaten, and we have no Service of Supply built 
up, what will become of the American Army? 
What will become of the Allied cause’”’ 


THE ENORMITY OF THE TASK 


HAVE said that Pershing’s task of bringing 

together anAmerican army was one of appall- 
ing difficulty. The usual problems that con- 
front the commander of the military forces of 
a nation at war—the problems of training, 
organization, transportation, supply, battle 
plans, replacements, hospital evacuation— 
are in themselves so big that they make the 
successful commander a man rare among men, 
aman who almost invariably is found only after 
the test of war has winnowed the chaff from the 
Wheat. The tasks of the Allied commanders 
were limited (if one can use that word) to the 
solution of these problems. The task of the 
American commander, however, not only in- 
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volved the solution of these problems, but it 
was also complicated with other factors of the 
most difficult and delicate nature. Sweeping 
assertions are usually dangerous, but it is safe 
to say that the commander of the military 
forces of no nation, either big or small, had ever 
been confronted with a task similar to that of 
Pershing’s. 

Let us consider these “other factors.” They 
may be divided into three groups, all, however, 
interrelated. First, the quick, critical pressure 
of events. Second, the tremendous pressure 
of Allied official opinion and of Allied official 
action. Third, Pershing’s realization that he 
was dependent upon British shipping for the 
transportation from America to France of a 
large part of his army; his almost complete 
dependence upon France for artillery, artillery 
ammunition, and airplanes; his complete de- 
pendence upon France for the use of ports, 
for the use of railroads, for the use of barracks, 
training grounds, warehouse space, for the use 
of those many things which were inseparably 
linked up with the fact that his soldiers were on 
the soil of France. 

We will take these three factors up seva- 
rately. 

First, the pressure of events: 

As was told in the September number of the 
Wor_p’s Work, General Pershing, in consulta- 
tion with his staff, had come to the conclusion, 
by the end of July, 1917, that Lorraine should be 
the field of operations of the American Army, 
the objectives being the valuable mines and 
the vital railroad communications in the region 
of Metz, possibly even the fortress itself. This 
decision had been submitted at a conference of 
the Allied commanders, and by them approved. 
Also, it had been decided by General Pershing 
and his staff that the first operation of the 
American Army should be an attack on the St. 
Mihiel salient. This decision was made in 
September, 1917. In preparation for this 
operation it was planned that as soon as one of 
our divisions was fully prepared to enter the 
line, it would be placed on the St. Mihiel front; 
that as soon as the next division was prepared, 
it would be placed beside the first division on 
the St. Mihiel front; and so on with succeeding 
divisions, thus building up a distinct American 
sector on the battle front. 

Toward the end of 1917, General Petain, 
the French Commander-in-Chief, stated to 
General Pershing that in order to withstand 
the tremendous drive, or series of drives, that 
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Germany was going to make in the spring, it 
was necessary for the Allies tostiffen their line by 
putting in it every ounce of strength that they 
had at their disposal. To this end, be urged a 
plan that would have meant the amalgamation 
of American troops in the French army for an 
indefinite period. At this time the only body 
of American troops that was in condition to 
enter the line was the 1st Division. 

Pershing would not accept any plan which 
would lead to the indefinite amalgamation of 
Americans in the French Army. He finally 
succeeded in getting Petain to consent that the 
ist Division take over, as a complete division 
under command of its own divisional officers, 
a part of the line in the Toul sector. On 
January 19, 1918, the 1st Division accordingly 
relieved the Moroccan Division. 

A few weeks later Pershing notified Petain 
that he would like to add to the nucleus of an 
American army that was on the line in the St. 
Mihiel region by putting other American 
divisions to the left of the 1st Division. In 
answer to this the French proposed that the 
matter be given joint consideration by the 
staffs of the French and American armies. 
This was followed by the proposal! that ad- 
ditional troops of the 1st Division go into the 
front line. Of this correspondence the chief 
point of interest is that the French did not con- 
sent to Pershing’s plan of getting American 
divisions together so that an American army 
could be built up. 

On February 8th the 26th Division went 
into the line with the French, for training, in 
the Chemin des Dames district; on February 
21st the 42nd Division went into the line 
with the French in the Luneville sector; on 
March 18th the 2nd Division was brigaded 
with the French in the vicinity of St. Mihiel. 

March 21st saw the beginning of the first of 
the series of German drives of 1918. 


PERSHING S HISTORIC OFFER 


T WAS on the fourth day of this offensive, 

as told in the preceding article, that Pershing 
went to Petain at the latter's headquarters at 
Compiegne. Pershing restated, as he always 
did at these conferences, that it was his in- 
tention to bring the American divisions to- 
gether as a national army as soon as events 
would permit it; but that in a time of crisis 
such as then existed he wanted the American 
troops used wherever they could render ser- 
vice. Petain said that he was in entire sym- 


pathy with Pershing’s desire to form an Amer- 
ican army; that during the then emergency the 
Americans would render the maximum aid 
with the troops which they had at their dis- 
position by relieving French divisions in quiet 
sectors so that the French divisions might be 
sent to battle. It was agreed that the ist 
and 2nd divisions should remain where the, 
were; that the 26th Division should go into 
the line near the 1st Division; and that the 
42nd Division should take over a part of the 
line near Baccarat. 

It now began to look as though an American 
sector were going to be built up in the St. 
Mihiel region. Orders were issued making the 
necessary staff, headquarters, and other ar- 
rangements for this eventuality. 

The same desire that Pershing expressed in 
his conference with Petain—the desire to give 
all possible help in time of crisis—impelled him 
three days later to go to Foch, who had mean- 
while been appointed to “supreme command 
during the action,’ and make his memorable 
offer: “All that we have is yours; use it as you 
wish.” 


THE FRENCH PROPOSAL TO AMALGAMATE 


HE next day, March 20th, the French 

asked that, in view of the desperate situa- 
tion on the battle-front in the region of Amiens, 
the 1st Division be prepared to go into action. 
The ist Division was the nucleus of the 
potential army that Pershing was endeavor- 
ing to build up in the St. Mihiel sector 
Orders, however, were immediately issued for 
the 26th Division (it had not yet taken its 
place on this part of the line) to relieve the 1st 
Division, and the latter was put at the dis- 
posal of the French. This division was ordered 
by the French to take over a sector west of 
Montdidier. Its dashing capture, on May 
28th, of Cantigny, and its stubborn repulse of 
a series of savage counter attacks, gave to our 
Allies and to the enemy ample evidence of the 
fighting spirit of the American soldier. 

In order to appreciate Pershing’s constant 
effort to bring an American army together 
on the battle front, and to appreciate the 
no less constant spirit of codperation with 
which he met the needs of our Allies in time of 
crisis, we must go back for a moment to the 
entry of the 1st Division into the line near 
Montdidier. On April 16th, Pershing went to 
Foch’s Headquarters at Sarcus. He urged 
that as soon as practical an American army 
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should be formed in France. He said that 
this was of the greatest importance; that it was 
necessary if the patriotic ardor of the American 
people was to be sustained; that now, as the 
big battle was on and the 1st Division was to 
be engaged, the American people would be all 
the more interested in seeing an American 
army operating as such in the war. Pershing 
said that as soon as two, three, or four divisions 
could be brought together, it was his intention 
to assume command of them. Foch answered 
that he approved of this in principle, but that 
the execution would depend on the time when 
other divisions could be placed with the ist 
Division. 

On May 19th, more than a month after his 
talk with Foch, Pershing went to see Petain at 
the latter’s headquarters at Chantilly. The 
authority of these two French generals must 
be kept in mind: Foch was now, and had been 
for over a month, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied armies; Petain was, and had been since 
the retirement of Nivelle, Commander-in-Chief 
of the French army. At this conference at 
Chantilly Petain said that he would soon have 
to meet what would amount to a reduction of 
25 divisions to half strength, and that it would 
be a great help if he could get sufficient Amer- 
ican troops, either by battalions, regiments, or 
brigades, to fill up these divisions until about 
October 1st when the 1919 class would become 
available. 

This proposal meant not only the postpone- 
ment of the formation of an American army— 
a thing that Pershing was willing to consent to 
if the need were imperative—but it also meant 
that the American divisions would lose their 
identity, that in the inevitable shifting of the 
French divisions on the battle front the 
American units with them would be shifted 
also, that the latter would become inextricably 
amalgamated with the French army. 


HELP ACCORDED THE FRENCH 


GAIN Pershing would not accept any 
proposal which would make impossible 
the centred organization of a purely American 
army; but repeated his offer to let the French 
have divisions in their entirety to meet emer- 
gencies. He also restated his desire to have 
an American army operating on the battle 
front. 
Petain agreed that, as soon as circumstances 
would permit, an American army would be 
formed in the St. Mihiel region, the nucleus of 
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the sector to be turned over to the American 
army being the sub-sector then occupied by 
the 26th Division; that as other American 
divisions became available, they would go into 
the line on the right and left of this sub-sector; 
and that as soon as there were four American 
divisions in line and two in reserve, the sector 
would be definitely turned over to the American 
army. 

But the pressure of the Lys offensive was 
great. It put a big dent in the Allied front. 
The French now asked that the 26th Divi- 
sion be turned over to them for use in the 
battle line. The 26th, however, had taken 
the place of the 1st Division as the nucleus of 
the American army that Pershing was planning 
to build up. To give the 2nd Division to the 
French would retard these plans, but not as 
seriously as would the withdrawal from the St. 
Mihiel front of the 26th Division. The 2nd 
was accordingly turned over to the French. 
This division was ordered by the French to 
move to an area north of Paris, from whence it 
was to go into the Picardy battle line. The 
French, however, suddenly found more urgent 
use for this division. The German Aisne 
offensive was meeting with startling success. 
The enemy was sweeping down toward the 
Marne. Paris itself was in grave danger. 
The 2nd Division was loaded into French 
motor trucks and rushed toward Chateau- 
Thierry. At Montreuil-aux-Lions this division 
played its gallant part in stopping the enemy’s 
advance. 

In furtherance of his plans for the formation 
of an American army Pershing had decided on 
the use that he wished to make of the 3rd 
Division which had arrived in France in April. 
But on the afternoon of May 28th the Amer- 
ican commander received a request from the 
French that, as they believed their line in the 
Vosges was weak, the 3rd Division be sent to 
strengthen it. Orders were immediately issugd 
for this movement. The Germans had launched 
their Aisne offensive on May 27th. On the 
morning of May 209th another request came 
from the French: instead of sending the 3rd 
Division to the Vosges they now asked that it 
be put at the disposal of the French High Com- 
mand to assist in holding the crossings of the 
Marne. New orders were at once issued. 
The situation was critical. The 7th Machine 
Gun Battalion was loaded into motor trucks, 
made a 24-hour run, and held the river-crossing 
at Chateau-Thierry. As the remainder of the 
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3rd Division came up it was spread out among 
the French forces. When the emergency 
was over, when the Germans had been definite- 
ly checked, an effort was made to gather the 
3rd Division together again, but the con- 
centration of the division was not completed 
until a month later. The 3rd Division then 
held the line from Chateau-Thierry eastward. 

Having let the French have the 2nd Divi- 
sion—one that Pershing had intended to place 
beside the 26th Division, thus taking a step, 
though a small one, toward the formation of 
an American army—Pershing decided to put 
the 5th Division beside the 26th in the Toul sec- 
tor that the latter was then occupying. But on 
May 2o9th—the same day that they suddenly 
asked that the 3rd Division be sent to Chateau- 
Thierry—the French asked that the 5th 
Division be sent to the Vosges. The French 
urged that they believed the line there in dan- 
ger, and Pershing accordingly gave them an- 
other one of his divisions. 

The 32nd Division was sent from the 
United States as a replacement division. When 
it reached France there was urgent need of its 
men to fill out combat divisions, to supply 
workers in the Service of Supply. These two 
drains greatly depleted its ranks. Every effort, 
however, was made to put this division in 
condition to go to the front. On May 21st it 
entered the line near Belfort. Two months 
later it was moved to Chateau-Thierry. This 
replacement unit had become a _ combat 
division and the stress upon the American 
forces was so great that it remained a combat 
division to the end. 

Meanwhile, American divisions had been 
landed in the north of France. Under a series 
of agreements, of which more will be said later, 
these divisions had been transported by the 
British on the understanding that they were to 
be trained behind the British lines and to be 
used in battle should an emergency demand it. 
The first agreement provided for the trans- 
portation of six divisions. In all, ten divisions 
were brought to France under these terms. As 
a result of the big salients that the enemy’s 
offensives had made, the French front was con- 
siderably extended. 


FAR-SIGHTED PREPARATIONS 


N JUNE 2nd Foch urged upon Pershing 
the necessity of moving some of the 
American divisions from behind the British 
Pershing approved 


lines to the French front. 


of this. The next day the American, French, 
and British held a conference. It was decided 
that five divisions should be shifted. The 
82nd Division was sent to the vicinity of Toul; 
the 4th and 28th to Meaux and Chateau- 
Thierry; the 77th to Lorraine, relieving the 
42nd, and the 35th to the Vosges. 

The serious threat at Paris by the Aisne 
offensive of May 27th to June 4th resulted, 
as we have just seen, in a number of American 
divisions being brought together at Chateau- 
Thierry. On June 6th, as the result of Per- 
shing’s insistence, Petain agreed that an 
American corps sector should be organized in 
this district. The I, the II, the III, and the 
IV Corps Headquarters had meanwhile been 
organized, one after the other, so that they 
would be prepared to take command when the 
various American corps were formed. As yet 
these corps headquarters had had nothing to 
command. Pershing now ordered the | Corps 
Headquarters to Chateau-Thierry to be 
ready to take command when the French 
turned this sub-sector over. Pershing. still 
believed, as he had believed and urged from 
the beginning, that the Woevre was the field 
where the big American effort should be made. 
He accordingly put the IV Corps Head- 
quarters in the vicinity of Toul, though at the 
time it had nothing to command. _ It was onl) 
another instance of Pershing’s far-sighted pre- 
paration for the working out of his plans. 


FRENCH DETERMINATION 


N THE morning of June 9th the Germans 
began the Montdidier-Noyon offensive. 
Here are two incidents which give us a vivid 
impression of the feeling that then prevailed in 
France. Several hours after the enemy had 
begun this third advance Pershing called on 
Clemepceau. The latter said that the French 
would do all in their power to save Paris, 
but that if the Germans should take it the 
French would fight on to the bitter end. Later 
in the day Pershing saw Foch at his head- 
quarters at Bombon. Foch said that if the 
Germans continued to advance, the French 
would do all in their power to hinder their 
progress; but that if Paris should fall the 
French would still continue on with the war. 
By June 13th this fourth offensive that the 
Germans had launched since the opening of the 
1918 campaign had been definitely checked. 
Compared with the startling successes of the 
three others this fourth offensive was abortive. 
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On June 28th it was suggested that in- 
stead of organizing an American corps in the 
Chateau-Thierry district the 26th Division 
(in order to meet the threat on Paris, Pershing 
had meanwhile consented to this division being 
shifted from the Toul to the Chateau-Thierry 
region)—the 26th Division be sent to Picardy 
and that subsequently the 42nd be placed in 
the line beside it. 

Pershing rejected this proposal. In_ his 
judgment there was no emergency that made 
this movement necessary; and it meant a 
continuation of the practice of scattering 
American troops from one end of the battle 
line to the other. 

Pershing’s long-continued effort bore its 
first fruit on July 4th. On that day the 
| Corps Headquarters took over the tactical 
command of the Chateau-Thierry — sector 
occupied by the American 26th Division and 
the French 167th Division. 

There were now more than 900,000 American 
soldiers in France. There were eight American 
divisions in the front line. Just one American 
division was under the command of an Amer- 
ican corps headquarters. 

On July 1oth Pershing again went to see 
Foch. He again urged that American divisions 
be brought together. He again urged that the 
St. Mihiel region was the place where this 
American army should be formed. Foch 
expressed his approval of the idea that an 
American army should be formed, but objected 
to the St. Mihiel region. Pershing said that 
he would then be willing to have available 
American divisions put beside the 26th Division 
in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Foch approved 
of this idea, but no definite action was taken. 

On July 15th the Germans launched 
what proved to be their last offensive in the 
var. This offensive was hurled against the 
Allied lines in Champagne and on the east 
face of the Marne salient. The Allied line held 
against savage attacks—it held for three days. 
Chen, on July 18th, the Allies began their 
ereat counter-attack. Two American divisions, 
the 1st and the 2nd, and one French division, 
the Moroccan, were the troops selected by the 
French High Command to be thrown against 
the most critical part of the enemy’s line. Ten 
ther French divisions participated in the 
initial movement of this counter-offensive. 
That day marked the turn in the tide. The 
enemy was forced back. Six additional Amer- 


ican divisions, the 3rd, the 4th, the 26th, the 
28th, the 32nd, and the 42nd, were thrown into 
the action. Two weeks of bitter fighting and 
the Marne salient had been wiped out. It was 
the first bright rift in the black clouds that 
had been massing over the Allied cause for 
more than two years. 

Three days after the counter-offensive had 
been launched, when that operation had shown 
beyond argument that the enemy could be 
driven back by vigorous pounding, Pershing 
again went to see Petain. He told the latter 
that the formation of an American army should 
no longer be postponed and that he intended to 
take command of it in person. It was 
understood that a number of the American 
divisions then in the Chateau-Thierry district 
should be added to the 26th Division which, 
with a French division, then formed the 
American | Corps. Nor was the forma- 
tion of an American army in the St. Mihiel 
region, with a view to operations there in 
the near future, forgotten. It was under- 
stood that, as the emergency permitted, 
American divisions would be sent to the St. 
Mihiel region and an American sector created. 
These plans received the approval of Foch 
when Petain and Pershing discussed them with 
him later in the same day. 

A conference of commanders-in-chief met 
on July 24th at Foch’s Headquarters at 
Bombon. It was decided that the Allies 
should take the offensive, that they should 
continue the tactics that were being successfully 
used in the Marne salient. Needless to say, Per- 
shing concurred in this decision. From the 
very beginning he had believed that a strong, 
united offensive was the only way to win the 
war. As the Commander-in-Chief of an army 
that landed in France one division strong and 
that grew with discouraging slowness Per- 
shing had not been in a position to urge an 
offensive. His faith in it, however, was shown 
by the fact that, in spite of adverse argument 
by both British and French, he had insisted 
upon training his men for a war of movement, 
for a war in which open fighting would be the 
determining factor. But now that he was the 
Commander-in-Chief of an army of a million 
men, now that the American soldier had proved 
in the crucial analysis of battle all that Per- 
shing had said of him, in conference and cons 
versation, Pershing could urge a strong Allied 
offensive 


The Life of General Pershing will be concluded in the December number 
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A SKETCH OF 


THE TIMBER WOLF GROUP AT THE 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


NEW YORK’S NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


How the Great Institution Was Originated Fifty Years Ago, and How It is 


Operated. 


Its Purposes and Methods. 


Stories of Some of the Museum’s 


Successful Exhibits, and a Revelation of Some of Its Plans for the Future 


By EDMUND OTIS HOVEY 


Curator of Geology and Invertebrate Paleontology, American Museum of Natural History 


IGHT hundred thousand people visit 

the American Museum of Natural 

History in New York City. every 

year. What is there in that great 

building to attract so many visitors? 
Who owns the land and the building and the 
collections? Who pays the running expenses 
of the enterprise? And who finances the ex- 
peditions that go out from its walls to all_parts 
of the world to gather specimens and scientific 
data for the benefit of the visiting public and 
the increase of human knowledge? What 
fountain head of energy keeps the activities 
running in the exhibition halls, workshops, 
laboratories, research and administration offices, 
and storage rooms which fill every available 
cubic foot of the great structure? 

From its organization fifty years ago by a 
group of public spirited New Yorkers compris- 
ing, among others, such men as John David 
Wolfe, Robert L. Stuart, Morris K. Jesup, 
William A. Haines, J. Pierpont Morgan, A. G. 


Phelps Dodge, Theodore Roosevelt, the father 
of the former President, and Joseph H. Choate, 
the American Museum has striven to secure 
for the benefit of the public the very best speci- 
mens and collections that could be obtained 


anywhere in the world. A start had to be 
made through buying what was available, 
and by arrangement with the Commission- 
ers of Central Park two floors of the old 
Arsenal Building in the Park were remodele! 
and provided with cases for the reception of 
a brave nucleus of the American Museum of 
to-day. In April, 1871, the exhibition halls 
were thrown open to the public and the new 
enterprise met with instant popular favor. 
The brilliant mind of Mr. Choate conceived 
the idea, suggested in part by the arrangement 
obtaining at the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge, 
Mass., that the collections should be furnished 
through and remain the property of private 
individuals, while the city should have a vital 
interest in the enterprise by providing and own- 
























































MOUNTING MAMMALS AT THE MUSEUM 


Showing how the body is reconstructec accurately by 
following models, photographs, drawings, and measurements 
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PENGUIN AND DUCK HAWK GROUPS 


\bove, Penguins on the Island of South Georgia. Below, a scene from the Pali- 
sades of New Jersev across the Hudson from the northern part of New York City 


























SEABIRDS AND THE AMERICAN EGRET 


Above is a scene representing a bit of the coast of Virginia, 
and below a group ef egrets represented as in South Carolina 
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n of Henry Fairfield Osborn by Charles R. Knight 5S) Museum of Natural Histor 
PAINTINGS OF LIFE IN THE PLEISTOCENE PERIOD 


| he upper picture is of mammoths in the region of the Somme, France, at the close of the Glacial 
Epoch. In the centre is the wooly rhinoceros, in a midwinter scene of the same age. Below 
re mastodons and roval bison in the valley of the Mississippi during a Glacial Epoch summer 





























4 CORNER OF THE NEW AFRICAN HALI 


\ scale model of the proposed African Hall, with models in 
place demonstrating how it is proposed to show the exhibits 








LION AND CAPE BUFFALO 


study model in clay by Carl E. Akeley for a group to be placed in the new 


With as a model the two animals will be mounted 


this 




















THE WHARF PILE GROUP 


\n exhibit in the Department of Invertebrate ZoGlogy repre- 
senting the life around an old wharf at Woods Hole, Mass 























A DETAIL OF THE WHARF PILE GROUP 


Showing the remarkable accuracy with which the reproduction is made 
The jelly fish and the other reproductions are largely of glass and wax 














CAUGHT IN AN ASPHALT 





Painted by Charles R. Knight 


THE SABRE-TOOTH TIGER 


A picture of this famous cat of a former era 
under the direction of Henry Fairfield 





LAKE 
\ group of fossil skele‘ons showing the fate of carnivorous animals which had come to prey upon other animals 
caught in the asphalt. The skeleton at the left is that of a sabre-tooth 
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THE COPPER QUEEN MINE MODEL 


Putting the finishing touches on the largest and most 
accurate mine model ever constructed by anv Museum 


HE WILLAMETTE METEORITE 


€ turies embedded tn the earth 


Discovered in Oregon in 1902. |The deep hollows were caused 


rust while the m 
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4 PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR 


\ life-size model composed entirely of blown glass colored so delicately that the black 
and white gives little idea ot its beauty [his low form of marine life floats on the 
surface of the water and trails its long tentacles sometimes to a depth of forty feet 
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ing the land and buildings in which the Mu- 
seum was housed and appropriating funds for 
maintenance. I[n carrying out this plan during 
the last fifty years the taxpayers of the City 
of New York have contributed through official 
appropriations $5,328,820 for the building, 
which is now about one fourth completed, and 
$4,241,492 for maintenance, while the trustees, 
members, and other friends of the Museum 
have contributed gifts and collections valued 
at $7,250,000 and contributions of $7,322,707 
to the Permanent Endowment Fund, without 
counting recent bequests of $2,105,000 which 
have not yet been paid over to the institution. 
Morris K. Jesup, a founder and trustee for 
thirty-nine years and president for twenty- 
seven years held the Museum as _ his chief 
affection. By direct gift and legacy to its 
endowment he assured its scientific work and 
publications for all time. The amount re- 
ceived from the city for maintenance has 
always been insufficient to meet the expen- 
ditures properly chargeable to this account 
and the trustees have generously met the 
deficits, which have averaged $85,000 a year 
during the last four years alone. 

The reception accorded the Museum by the 
public from its opening day surpassed the most 
sanguine hopes of the men responsible for the 
enterprise, and encouraged them in pressing 
forward their plans for a suitable permanent 
home for the institution. Its site is Man- 
hattan Square, an eighteen-and-a-quarter acre 
tract of land between West 77th and West 81st 
Streets and Central Park West and Columbus 
Avenue. The architects’ plans call for a 
building with a 710 foot front on each of the 
four streets bounding Manhattan Square and 
with a high massive tower in the middle whose 
four wings should extend to the side buildings, 
leaving four large interior courts. 

It is not too much to say that the American 
Museum leads the museums of the world in its 
habitat groups of birds, mammals, and reptiles, 
in which line of exhibits it was the pioneer. It 
is likewise foremost in its collections of type 
fossils of North American invertebrate pal- 
eontology, its exhibits of vertebrate paleon- 
tology, gems, forestry, the ethnology of the 
Philippine Islands, the Northwest Coast of 
America, and our own Indians, and the arch- 
zology of Mexico and Central America, while 
it is doubtful whether even the British Mu- 
seum could select 20,000 specimens of minerals 
that would equal those on display here. Our 


general collection of meteorites is one of the 
greatest in the world. 

Meteorites, which are the earthly remains of 
shooting stars, always arouse interest in the 
popular as well as the scientific mind. We like 
them because they are the only things that 
bring to us evidence that we can actually 
touch and handle of the universe outside our 
own little world. The museum collection con- 
tains some of the most famous of these immi- 
grants from space. Ah-ni-ghi-to, or Too-pic 
(The Tent) as it was called by the Eski- 
mos, is the largest known meteorite in the 
world. This thirty-six-and-a-half-ton mass of 
nickel-iron was brought in 1897 by Admiral 
Robert E. Peary from Cape York, Green- 
land, where, for generations before the ad- 
vent of white men, it had served as almost 
the sole source of the iron needed by a little 
tribe of Polar Eskimos for their tools and im- 
plements of the chase. Willamette, a sixteen- 
ton mass of nickel-iron and the second largest 
meteorite in any collection, was found in an 
Oregon forest in 1902, and was the subject of a 
bitterly fought lawsuit before it could finally, 
be sold to the American Museum. A ship was 
sent to the Arctic for the express purpose of 
bringing home Ah-ni-ghi-to, and two special 
messengers were sent to Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the negotiations for Willamette. 

But the interest of the Museum lies not only 
in its collection of materiai, but rather in its 
presentation of exhibits. Here are no mis- 
shapen and moth-eaten collections of the taxi- 
dermist’s art—no dry-as-dust galleries filled 
merely with case after case of specimens. It 
has been the constant effort of the authorities 
since the Museum’s very beginning to present 
its specimens in the most interesting and in- 
structive form. As a result of this attitude 
many remarkable reproductions are now to be 
found in the galleries. 

Three great halls are given over to illustra- 
ting the culture of the North American Indian. 
In the first are exhibits of the tribes written 
about by James Fenimore Cooper and other 
favorite authors of boyhood days. The Iro- 
quois League of Nations comprising the Mo- 
hawk, Seneca, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Tuscarora all are here, and the Iroquois 
warrior looks fierce enough to satisfy the ideals 
of any youngster. Beyond the Hall of the 
Woodland Indians the buffalo-skin tepee show- 
ing the home life of the Blackfoot tribe attracts 
attention in the Hall of the Plains Indians. 
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Another hall is given over to the Indians 
of the Southwest. The life of the Apache is 
most skilfully depicted in one great life size 
and perspective group and that of the Hopi 
Indians in another, with picture backgrounds 
by Howard McCormick, the figures being 
modeled by Mahonri Young. 

There are great globe maps of the polar 
regions, both north and south, whereon are 
indicated the routes of all the recent explora- 
tory expeditions to those realms of ice and snow. 
From these one gains a deep impression of what 
has been done there by intrepid men, Peary 
and MacMillan, Stefansson and Amundsen, 
Scott and Shackleton, and many others equally 
brave, in seeking information in spite of storm, 
cold, and hunger for the purpose of increasing 
human knowledge. One of Peary’s sledges 
that reached the North Pole and one of Amund- 
sen’s that reached the South Pole add touches 
of actuality to the exhibit. 

One of the most remarkable as well as most 
beautiful examples of the preparator’s art in 
the building is the wonderful series of models 
of the Malaria Mosquito whose length is 
seventy-five times that of living examples. 
The body parts are composed of wax, the 
bristles are made of glass. Marvels of glass 
blowing are seen in the life size reproduction 
of a Portuguese man-of-war (illustrated on 
page 88) and the greatly magnified models of 
some of the intricate forms of lowly life which 
are encountered in the sea. 

In the Hall of North American Mammals 
the most recent addition to the series of groups 
is that showing the timber wolf relentlessly 
hunting his prey by moonlight over the snow 
wastes of the Arapahoe Mountains in Colorado. 
The grimness of these terrible beasts is offset 
by a group a few feet away which illustrates 
an autumnal scene in the Adirondacks with a 
family of Virginia or white tail deer standing 
in the tall grass in the foreground (page 75). 

In the South Central Pavilion the Penguin 
Group is a particularly successful adaptation of 
an exhibit to a case, and the strange Antarctic 
birds look much at home against their back- 
ground of the glaciers and mountains of South 
Georgia. More than one half of this hall is 
devoted to herpetology, or the science of snakes, 
lizards, and frogs, and the chief exhibit here is 
the Florida Group. This represents a “cove” 
in a cypress swamp near Orlando, Florida, 
the habitat or native home of alligators, snakes, 
frogs, and lizards, while the American egret 


is no stranger among the weird cypress trees, 
The tree trunks and Spanish moss are real: 
the leaves, flowers, and grass are wax; snakes 
and frogs are wax models of actual specimens: 
turtles and alligators have their original shells 
and skins on them; the water surface is a sheet 
of celluloid prepared at the Museum; the back- 
ground and the whole grouping are condensed 
from photographs taken while the collecting 
parties were in the field. , 

A very recent addition to the hall in which 
are displayed the monkeys and the lower types 
of man is the Pigmy Group (pictured on 
page 87) illustrating family life in one of the 
lowest tribes of the primitive peoples of Africa. 

One of the questions most frequently asked 
by visitors to the Museum is “ Where are the 
bird groups?” and many thousands of people 
annually study and enjoy the twenty-eight 
exhibits illustrating the life, history, and sur- 
roundings of a selected series of feathered 
friends whose homes range from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Western Canada on the north 
to Orizaba in Mexico and the Bahama Islands 
on the south, and from the Virginia coast on 
the east to San Francisco on the west. The 
largest exhibit among the birds is the Orizaba 
Group showing the tropical forest and its birds 
at the base of the famous mountain, with the 
great volcano rising in the background. Colored 
transparencies at the sides of the case show the 
life zones encountered in climbing the mountain 
and give at a glance conditions from the Tropics 
to the Arctic. The duck hawk of the New 
Jersey Palisades (page 78), the summer bird- 
life of the Hackensack Meadows, the wild 
turkey of West Virginia, the brown pelican 
of Indian River, Florida, the egret of South 
Carolina (page 79), all have their devotees. 
There is a wealth of color shown in the Fla- 
mingo Group from the Bahamas installed at 
one end of the hall, while visiting children 
grow enthusiastic over the baby grebes being 
ferried across a pool on their mother’s back. 
In order to collect the necessary data and speci- 
mens for these groups a great deal of time has 
been necessary, and men of the department have 
traveled more than 60,000 miles in collecting 
most of the specimens and the field studies 
used in their mounting and installation. The 
pictorial backgrounds were painted by Bruce 
Horsfall, Louis A. Fuertes, }. Hobart Nichols, 
Carl Rungius, and N. B. Cox from field studies 
by the artists, who usually accompany the 
expeditions getting the other material for the 
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The southern front and one of the interior wings compose the structure as it is 


at present. 


groups. Thus characteristic American scenery 
is represented as well as characteristic bird-life. 

One winter a great sulphur-bottom whale 
was captured at Balena, Newfoundland, and 
the Museum immediately had experts study 
the carcass and take measurements and photo- 
graphs of it. From these data was built up out 
of iron, wood, and plaster the great model 
643 feet long of the animal which hangs from 
the ceiling of one of the halls. A similarly 
constructed model of the killer whale, the 
tiger of the seas, hangs in the same enclosure, 
having been recently made from information 
secured in Japan. 

The Department of Vertebrate Paleontology 
Shows the benefit of developing a collection 
wholly or principally through expeditions and 
laboratory work carried on over a long series 
of years by the same set of men, according to 
well laid plans which provided for their own 
expansion. Organized in 1890 under the 
curatorship of Henry Fairfield Osborn, then 
Da Costa professor of zodlogy at Columbia 
University, and now president of the Museum, 


When completed the building will be four times its present size 


a strong staff of assistants was secured and 


systematic collecting was begun. Year after 
year expeditions have been sent out to all 
parts of our own West, into Canada, and even 
to Egypt in earnest quest of fossil verte- 
brate remains, with most excellent results. 
The fragile nature of the fossilized bones made 
it necessary to devise special methods of ex- 
cavation, handling, and packing for the long 
journeys to their destination. All the large 
bones, and particularly those preserving joints, 
are coated first with tissue paper fastened on 
with gum arabic water and then swathed with 
long strips of gunny sacking which have been 
dipped in plaster of Paris. The plaster sets 
and makes a rigid case like that put around a 
broken leg, and the specimens withstand all 
kinds of rough treatment on their way to our 
laboratories. Here all plaster and adhering 
rock are chipped away or otherwise removed, 
the bits of fossil bone are carefully matched 
and fastened together, a framework of iron is 
made and the free skeleton is mounted for 
exhibition, missing parts being replaced by 
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imitations modeled from plaster. Three halls 
are filled with the remarkable specimens 
of this department. The impressive skele- 
ton of the gigantic brontosaurus, an_herbiv- 
orous lizard-like animal, is 66 feet long 
and nearly as high as the hall itself. The 
duck-bill dinosaur is represented by two 
skeletons standing on a reproduced tidal flat. 
Flesh-eating dinosaurs are represented, their 
strongly armed jaws always exciting the interest 
of visitors. Even the skin has been preserved 
on some of the specimens, a strange thing when 
we undertake to realize that the animals lived 
and died ten or twelve millions of years 
ago. 

The Rancho la Brea group (page 84) shows 
what happened in a Tertiary pool of soft as- 
phalt in southern California when the sabre- 
tooth tiger ventured into the treacherous bog 
to feed upon ground sloths already mired there, 
while a wolf stands safely on the bank, too 
crafty to permit his hunger to overcome his 
prudence. In this hall one may see the long- 
extinct ancestors of the camel, the rhinoceros, 
and other great living mammals as well as 
the titanotheres of various kinds which have 
left no descendants. One corner of the hall 
is devoted to the evolution of the horse 
from the little four-toed animal of early Ter- 
tiary time to the domesticated racer and draft 
animal of to-day, a matter of three million 
years of development. When a Japanese prince 
with his suite was making a tour of the Museum 
some years ago he manifested the greatest 
interest in this exhibit. 
pleased with this interest in one of his choicest 
series, tried to explain through an interpreter 
just what it all meant and then said that he 
would be glad to send the Emperor a replica 
of Knight’s modeled restoration of the four- 
toed ancestral horse, which is about the size 
of a common dog. The prince accepted the 
gift with alacrity saying that his Imperial 
master would be overjoyed with it, because it 
would enable him to show his subjects what the 
Americans, whom all Japanese admire for their 
cleverness, had accomplished through skillful 
breeding and would therefore encourage the 
Japanese in their efforts to improve their own 
horses, which are now too small for many pur- 
poses. 

In the Hall of the Age of Man are the ex- 
hibits of the borderland between paleontology 
and very recent geological time, when man as 
such appeared upon the earth. Here is man 
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President Osborn, - 





as he was in the Old Stone Age with his associ- 
ates, the mammoth and the mastodon in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the glyptodon and 
giant sloth of the Southern. 
paintings of these (page 80) are the culmination 
of his genius, representing the various great 
mammals in their natural surroundings in 
America and Europe and three important stages 
in the development of primitiv> man. 

In the earliest days of the Museum the purely 
scientific public of New York regarded the 
institution with but little interest, on account 
of its necessary appeal to the general public. 
This aloofness, however, began to disappear 
when, in 1875, plans took shape for securing 
for the new building then under way the great 
collection which had been assembled by James 
Hall, the father of geology and invertebrate 
paleontology in America. The acquisition of 
this famous collection established the Museum 
as the Mecca for students of geological history 
and proved definitely that scientific research 
was one of the great objects at which the Am- 
erican Museum aimed. 

A model of the famous Copper Queen Mine 
at Bisbee, Arizona, is one of the interesting 
exhibits of the Museum. Everything above 
and below the surface is given in its exact 
relations and on an exact scale. An idea of the 
magnitude of this task may be gained from the 
fact that from four to a dozen men were en- 
gaged on it continuously for four years, and 
two expeditions went to Bisbee for the pur- 
pose of collecting data for it. 

One of the most important departments of 
the Museum is the Department of Public 
Education. During the past five years the 
700 circulating study collections of rocks, min- 
erals, mammals, birds, and ethnological mat- 
erial have been sent out to and collected from 
an average Of 475 city schools and studied by 
an average of more than 1,100,000 pupils per 
year. This branch of Museum activity was 
begun early in the life of the institution by 
Professor Bickmore through series of lectures 
to Museum members and Public School teach- 
ers, assisted by a grant from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Education. The grant was 
withdrawn in 1904 at about the time when 
Professor Bickmore terminated his active con- 
nection with the Museum. 

Only a small part of the specimens owned by 
the Museum are on public exhibition. The 
vast majority of them are in the study collec- 
tions and material reserved for making ex- 
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THE COMPLETED MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


As the architects’ plans show it. 


Already work is in progress preparing exhibits for the new 


galleries, although construction work on additional parts of the building is not under way 


changes with other similar institutions. This 
condition arises because a display of too much 
material in the halls would confuse rather than 
instruct the visitor and all skins of beasts and 
birds deteriorate through exposure to light. 
Furthermore, the specimens on permanent 
exhibition cannot be studied by the scientist, 
and mounting skins destroys their value to 
the investigator. Hence the importance and 
growth of the study collections, which are not 
alone for the benefit of students but which also 
preserve accurate records of disappearing 
animal life and primitive races of man. The 
care of the study and exchange collections calls 
not only for adequate drawer and closet space 
in which classified and accessible storage may 
be secured, but also for elaborate fireproof and 
insect-proof storage cases for animal skins 
and for the clothing and other perishable ma- 
terial in the Anthropological Department. 
The Museum has its own carpenters, its 
machine and paint shop where cases and 
mounts are made, its own power plant where 
it makes its own electricity most economically, 
its own printing establishment the equipment 
of which includes a monotype machine and a 





cylinder press, where all the Museum publica- 
tions except Natural History are set up and 
printed, its own bookbindery where most of the 
binding for the library is done. The labora- 


_tory staff comprises trained and expert artists 


and artisans for fossil cleaning, metal and wood 
working, glass blowing, wax and clay modeling, 
plaster casting, the treatment of skins, color 
work, and draughting. All the Museum groups. 
have been made by its own workmen. The 
building is a veritable hive of industry. 

The American Museum of Natural History 
belongs to the citizens of New York and desires 
and deserves the active support of the public 
at large in carrying out the purposes for which 
it was founded and has stood during its entire 
history. Manifestation of such interest comes 
not only through the large donations of trustees 
and wealthy individual friends but also through 
various classes of membership. There are now 
4,508 names in the list of members, but the roll 
should be ten times as long as it is. The pecu- 
niary interest of thousands of people is more 
valuable to a museum than the equalized sup- 
port of afew individuals. A great body of real 
friends is a source of lasting strength. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


British Comment on the League of Nations and Radical Republicans. ' 
An English View of the Spectacle of Our Senate and Its Attitude on 


the League. 
United States as a World Power. 


Meddling in Ireland. 
A New Attitude in Latin America 


A French Asseveration of the 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


AST month | quoted a series of British 
opinions welcoming the prospect of 
close Anglo-American codperation. 
These apparently represent the 
majority of British public opinion. 

At the same time there is a not inconsider- 
able minority which is not enthusiastic on 
this point and which is frankly critical of such 
matters as the League of Nations and American 
advice on the Irish question. It is from this 
other side of British opinion that | shall quote 
this month, in order that the reader may have 
a balanced picture of the British state of mind 
on these matters. 

Regarding the League of Nations contro- 
versy in the United States the London Saturday 
Review has this to say: “It is to our mind in- 
conceivable that the American Senate should 
refuse to ratify the Treaty of Peace, including 
the League of Nations. Party spirit in coun- 
tries governed by deliberative assemblies is 
capable of much: but hardly, we think, of 
repudiating its chief magistrate’s signature. 
On the other hand, it is possible, and in our 
opinion it would be justifiable, though we don’t 
say expedient, for the Senate to reject the de- 
fensive Franco-American Treaty. Let us look 
the worst in the face. Suppose the Senate re- 
jects both treaties—what then? Then the 
peace of Europe will be in the hands of the 
Anglo-French Alliance. We are not sure that 
such an Alliance, if it lasts, will not be as strong 
a guarantee of protection against Germany as 
the League of Nations with America in.” 

The editor of the Saturday Review ends on an 
interrogative note. No such note can be 
detected on the part of Mr. L. J. Maxse, editor 
of the National Review, who sets forth his ideas 
in the following trenchant lines: 


Considering that the League of Nations would 
not have been so much as mentioned at the Peace 
Conference but for President Wilson, to whom it is a 
sort of “King Charles’s head,” to be brought into 





every discussion, Englishmen are entitled to resent 
the suggestion of American propagandists that the 
Covenant is a Machiavellian British trap into which 
crafty John Bull has lured the guileless gentleman 
from Washington. The more we think of it, the 
more convinced we become that the League of 
Nations must have originated in a Boche brain, 
because it is so admirably calculated to promote 
Boche interests, but its place in the peace terms is 
manifestly American handiwork, for which President 
Wilson is entitled to all the credit—as to any detri- 
ment. To ascribe it to General Smuts, Lord 
Robert Cecil, or any other British statesman, is not 
“playing the game.” They worked at the Draft 
Covenant to please the President, and because they 
were told and believed that the American people had 
set their heart on a League of Nations, the creation 
of which was alleged to be the main cause of their 
being in the war. Had Colonel Roosevelt happened 
to represent the United States in Paris in place of 
President Wilson, it would never have been heard of. 
We cannot, therefore, consent to have this abortion 
fathered upon us, and it is unfair of Republican 
opponents of Wilsonian policy to thus arouse pre- 
judice at the expense of Great Britain. On the 
other hand, the British have every reason for 
gratitude toward the Republican Party for refusing 
to buy a pig in a poke and for insisting that this 
question be discussed. In this respect the Senate 
has done infinitely better than our House of Lords. 
The House of Representatives is setting a good ex- 
ample to the House of Commons. We can assure 
Americans that outside our Front Benches, whose 
occupants are, generally speaking, “back numbers” 
—and Pacifist circles—the League of Nations has 
no visible following in these islands. It is impossible 
to mention it anywhere in public or in private with- 
out provoking a smile. It is a portentous piece of 
political humbug which would not survive one 
serious discussion. Therefore it is undiscussed at 
Westminster. Unfortunately for the League’s pros- 
pects, the Republican Party in the United States 
not only insist on discussing it, but are in a position 
to destroy it. At the outset Mr. Wilson elected to 
ignore the Senate when he went to Paris, and his 
journalists gave us to understand that the Senate 
was a negligible factor, and that the President was, 
so to speak, “it.” Kaiser Wilhelm’s autocracy was 
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a joke to that of “Kaiser Wilson,” as he has been 
called by angry Americans. It is time the British 
press showed more discernment in discussing the 
politics of Washington, and abandoned the delusion 
that every Anglo-American problem is solved by 
chanting “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” At 
this moment, to use an expressive Americanism, 
Diana cuts little enough ice abroad and still less at 


home. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR “WORLD POWER” 


HAT our entry into the late war was for 

us as fortunate as it was righteous and 

logical is the contention of M. G. Weulersse, in 

the columns of La Grande Revue (Paris). M. 
Weulersse thus writes: 


America’s entry into the war was merely the 
logical result of both its political and idealistic 
_evolution. Splendid are the fruits which the Amer- 
icans have garnered from their triumph! Their 
moral unity reénforced; their ideals saved from the 
assaults of social materialism and national egoism; 
lastly, their elevation to the rank of arbiter among 
the nations—such are the immediate and lasting 
benefits which success in this decisive trial has 
vouchsafed them. And for good measure, what a 
development of their external power! Their well- 
known proverb: “Ethics and business cannot be 
separated,” is once more verified by experience. 

If it be true that American history is one long, 
rapid expansion, what a gigantic stage have not the 
Americans just achieved! One of the results of the 
War of Secession was to assure American dominion 
over North America. The Spanish War, while 
giving them uncontested authority over Central 
America confirmed by the Panama Canal, also gave 
them a first-class foothold across the Pacific in the 
Far East. Is it rash to predict that this war, by 
increasing at least temporarily ten-fold its Army, by 
probably permanently doubling its Navy, and by 
increasing to extraordinary proportions the size of 
its merchant marine, will make the United States in 
both the political and the commercial field not only 
the great directing nation of the whole New World, 
but equally a “World Power”’ in the full sense of the 
word, by whom even the destinies of the Old World 
will be directly influenced? 


PAN-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDINGS 


ATIN Americans are showing much interest 
in the United States, and their periodical 
press carries numerous articles devoted to our- 
selves and to the problem of closer and more 
sympathetic Pan-American relations. From two 
of the most interesting of these articles lately 
published I propose to quote this month. The 
first is from the pen of Sefior Carlos Quincy 
and appeared in a recent issue of the South 








American. Seftor Quincy contends that a 
sympathetic union of the two Americas is a 
vital necessity. One of the great reasons for 
the estrangement of these “twin sisters’ is 
difference in social progress and cultural level, 
Sefior Quincy goes on to say: 


It is from Latin America rather than the United 
States that the closing of this gap must come. In the 
first place, we must admit that there is a capital differ- 
ence in the degree of social progress attained by each. 
This difference in their advance has morally separated 
them. Real friendships, appreciation, and mutual 
respect cannot exist if they are not placed on a moral 
and intellectual level. What is true of individuals 
is true of society. Imagine two families setting 
themselves up in the same section of the city, one 
alongside the other. Give culture, cleanliness, and 
order to one, and leave the other in ignorance, dirt, 
and disorder. They will not visit each other; they 
will not become friends; they will live morally sep- 
arated, in spite of their material proximity. The 
same occurs with the two Americas, considered 
naturally in their whole. Educational and demo- 
graphic statistics are proclaiming it far and wide. 
The single state of New York spent in 1916 one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in the education of its 
inhabitants, almost as much as the whole amount 
spent for education in all Latin America, which has 
eight times the population of the state of New York. 
Argentina and Uruguay have 50% illiterates; Chile 
60%; Brazil 70%; Colombia 80%; and Paraguay 
90%. The United States has less than 74% of illiter- 
ates, almost all among the adult immigrants and 
Negroes. An uneducated man weighs on society 
like lead; an educated man lifts it up like hydrogen. 
As the mountain-chain of the Andes weighs, with its 
millions of cubic tons, on the material base of the 
continent, so do its fifty millions of illiterates weigh 
on its social base. We must immediately 
devote ourselves to the task of educating the con- 
tinent, of giving citizenship to its millions of un- 
educated people who do not represent a value higher 
than its palm trees or its llamas. 

We are separated from the United States because 
of a different level of culture, and we must hasten 
to reach their standard. If your house is lower than 
the sidewalk, than the street, or than the neighbor- 
ing houses, you would not try to mend matters by 
lowering these, but by raising the basement floor of 
your own house. And what applies to a material 
level applies to a moral level. If you want to be as 
high as your competitor, do not knock down his 
pedestal, but, on the contrary, make a pedestal of 
your own. This is the way to approach each other, 
because what separates Latin America from Anglo- 
Saxon America is not the distance from north to 
south or from east to west, but the difference from 
top to bottom—a difference of level. Let us not 


deceive ourselves with the fact that in our social 
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structure there is a select group of enviable refine- 
ment. . . . A select group of intense culture sur- 
rounded by a multitude plunged in the depths of 
the crassest ignorance constitutes a stigma for any 
cOUnETY.. . . ; 

Despite the legendary cleavage of the two Amer- 
icas, some of the greatest civic movements of 
the United States have had their reverberations in 
Latin America. All Latin America heard the re- 
sounding peals of the Liberty Bell when it tolled at 
Philadelphia in 1776... . Hidalgo, Bolivar, and San 
Martin were the personification in Spanish America 
of the civic soul of George Washington. Europe 
was—and is yet—a social kaleidoscope, with kings, 
kaisers, czars, and sultans. We are copying our 
social organization in the United States. Europe, 
with republican France, with its Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, and Diderot, with England and its Parliament, 
furnished the material for the democracies of the 
New World; but the United States was the sieve 
through which the sand passed that was to be used 
for the foundation of these republics. This was the 
laboratory of social experimentation for all America. 


BACKWARD NATIONALITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


HE second article to which | desire to call 

the reader’s attention is by Manuel 
Gamio, Director of the Mexican Anthropo- 
logical Board. Writing in La Revista Mexicana, 
Sefior Gamio says: 

“The larger part of the Latin American 
peoples have never been able to constitute real 
nations; a deficient exploitation of their 
natural resources, a marked backwardness of 
their culture, economic disturbances, long- 
suffered despotic governments or constant 
domestic strife; these and other unfavorable 
phenomena have succeeded one another for 
centuries, and consequently the creation of 
social prosperity and the formation of nation- 
ality have been impossible. On the other 
hand up North, in the United States, just the 
opposite was recorded, for although the 
colonization of the territory was even slower 
than in the southern countries, the nation was 
soon made and the fatherland formed, and 
general prosperity was very rapidly won. 

What is the cause of the failure of the people 
of Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian origin of 
America, and what the reason for the contrast- 
ing victorious achievements of the Anglo- 
Saxons of the same continent?” The great 
reason, answers Sefior Gamio, is that the Latin 
Americans do not know themselves. “If we 


Latin Americans do not know ourselves, if we 
do not know our own necessities and the 
means of meeting them, why should we expect 
the North Americans to know us better and 
find adequate means of making us as rich and 
happy as they, of drawing us’ together, of 
creating a mutual understanding and love 
between us?” 

Sefior Gamio believes that the root of the 
trouble lies in the fact that, whereas the 
United States is racially and _ linguistically 
homogeneous, Latin America is inhabited by 
widely different and as yet unfused races, 
holding different cultures and speaking differ- 
ent tongues. “In our opinion,” he says, “a 
large part of the great development actually 
obtained by the United States is due to their 
racial homogeneity and to the unity of their 
culture, their ideas, habits, customs, and 
language. On the other hand, the failure 
of our Latin American countries is explained 
by heterogeneity of race, which implies an 
ethnical strangeness of the white inhabitants in 
regard to the natives. The division between 
them is positive, undeniable, and can be 
detected under any disguise. . . . In regard to 
ideas, customs, ambitions, etc., there is such a 
great divergence among the various groups 
that when the inhabitants of a region move 
to another within the same country they feel 
such a diversity of customs and ways of 
living that they feel as though they were in a 
foreign country. The language also consti- 
tutes a serious hindrance, because the co- 
existence of Spanish and Portuguese with 
numberless Indian dialects and languages 
makes difficult, if not impossible, communi- 
cation between the diverse communities forming 
each country.” With such self-ignorance 
among Latin Americans themselves, North 
Americans stand small chance of really getting 
to know their southern neighbors. At best, 
foreigners “know a very small group of the 
leading class, especially the rulers and the 
politicians. But the enormous remainder of 
the anonymous masses, difficult to under- 
stand even for their own leaders, remains 
hidden from the eyes of the foreigner, hidden 
and inert, meaningless, despite the fact that 
it is the seed-bed where germinate the funda- 
mental activities and the great movements of 
the peoples.” 
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Decreased Production, Social Ferment, a Sound 
Policy for Stimulating Production, and the Duty of the Western Hemisphere 
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Mr. Hoover con- 
It is not only one of 


the clearest statements of the troubles of Europe and their remedy, but also a clear statement of the 
inexorable economic principles governing our own future—THE EpiTors.| 


HE economic difficulties of Europe 

as a whole at the signature of Peace 

may be almost summarized in the 

phrase “demoralized productivity.” 

The production of necessaries for 

this 450,000,000 population (including Russia) 
has never been at so low an ebb as at this day. 
A summary of the unemployment bureaus 
in Europe will show that 15,000,000 families 
are receiving unemployment allowances in one 
form or another, and are, in the main, being 
paid by constant inflation of currency. A 
rough estimate would indicate that the popu- 
lation of Europe is at least 100,000,000 greater 
than can be supported without imports, and 
must live by the production and distribution 
of exports; and their situation is aggravated not 
only by lack of raw materials, and imports, but 
also by low production of European raw mate- 
rials. Due to the same low production Europe 
is to-day importing vast quantities of certain 
commodities which she formerly produced for 
herself and can again produce. Generally, in 
production, she is not only far below even the 
level of the time of the signing of the Armistice, 
but far below the maintenance of life and 
health without an unparalleled rate of import. 
Even prior to the war these populations 
managed to produce from year to year but a 
trifling margin of commodities over necessary 
consumption, or to exchange for deficient 
commodities from abroad. It is true that in 


pre-war times Europe managed to maintain 
armies and navies, together with a compara- 
tively small class of non-producers, and to 
gain slowly in physical improvements and in- 
vestment abroad; but these luxuries and accu- 
mulations were only at the cost of a dangerously 





low standard of living to a very large number. 
The productivity of Europe in pre-war times 
had behind it the intensive stimulus of indi- 
vidualism and of a high state of economic 
discipline, and the density of population at all 
times responded closely to the resulting volume 
of production. 

During the war the intensive organization 
of economy in consumption, the patriotic 
stimulus to exertion, and the addition of women 
to productive labor largely balanced the 
diversion of man-power to war and munitions. 
These impulses have been lost. 


I] 


T IS not necessary to review at length the 

causes of this decrease of productivity. 
They are, in the main, as follows: 

The industrial and commercial demoral- 
ization arising originally out of the war, but 
continued out of the struggle for political re- 
arrangements during the Armistice, the creation 
of new governments, their inexperience, and 
friction between these governments in the re- 
adjustment of economic relations. 

The proper and insistent demand of labor 
for higher standards of living and a voice in 
administration of their effort has unfortunately 
become impregnated with the theory that the 
limitation of effort below physical necessity 
will increase the total employment or improve 
their condition. 

There is a great relaxation of effort as the 
reflex of physical exhaustion of large sections 
of the population from privation and from the 
mental and physical strain of the war. 

To a minor degree, considering the whole 


_ volume, there has been a destruction of equip- 











ment and tools, and loss of organization and 
skill, due to war diversions, with a loss of man- 
power. This latter is not at present pertinent 
in the face of present unemployment. 

(The demoralization in production of coal. 
Europe to-day is an example in point of all 
these three forces mentioned above, and 
promises a coal famine with industrial disaster 
unless remedied. It is due in a small per- 
centage—from the destruction of man-power— 
to the physical limitation of coal mines or their 
equipment. It is due in the largest degree 
to the human factor of the limitation of effort.) 

The continuation of the blockade after the 
Armistice has undoubtedly destroyed enter- 
prise even in open countries, and, of course, 
prevented any recovery in enemy countries. 
The shortage in overseas transportation, and 
the result of uncertainties of the Armistice upon 
international credits, have checked the flow of 
raw materials and prevented recovery in the 
production of commodities especially needed 
for exchange for imports from overseas. The 
result of this delay has been unemployment, 
stagnation, absorption of capital in consumable 
commodities to some extent all over Europe. 

From all these causes, accumulated to differ- 
ent intensity in different localities, there is the 
essential fact that, unless productivity can be 
rapidly increased, there can be nothing but po- 
litical, moral, and economic chaos, finally in- 
terpreting itself in loss of life on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of. 


ITI 


OINCIDENT with this demoralization 

in production, other disastrous economic 
phenomena have developed themselves, the 
principal one of which is that the very large 
wages paid to special workers, and the large 
sums accumulated by speculation and manu- 
facture during the war, have raised the stand- 
ard of living in many individuals from the level 
of mere necessities to a high level of luxuries. 
Beyond this class there is a reflex in many other 
classes from the strenuous economies against 
waste and the consumption of non-essentials 
in all countries; and, as a result, there is to-day 
an outbreak of extravagance to a disheartening 
degree. 


Another economic change, of favorable 


nature from a human point of view, but in- 
tensifying the problems of the moment has 
been the rise in the standard of living in large 
sections of the working classes through the 
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larger and better wage distribution, separation 
allowances, etc., during the war. Parallel with 
these classes are those of fixed income, the un- 
organized workers, and the unemployed, on 
whom the rising cost of living is inflicting the 
greatest hardship. 


IV 


URING some short period it may be 

possible for the Western Hemisphere, 
which has retained and eVen increased its 
productivity, to supply the deficiencies of 
Europe. Such deficiencies would have to be 
supplied in large degree upon credits. But 
aside from this, the entire surplus productivity 
of the Western Hemisphere is totally incapable of 
meeting the present deficiency in European pro- 
duction if it is long continued. Nor, as a practi- 
cal fact, could credits be mobilized for this purpose 
for more than a short period, because all credits 
must necessarily be simply an advance against the 
return of commodities in exchange, and credits 
will break down the instant that the return of com- 
modities becomes improbable. Further, if such 
credits be obtained for more than temporary pur- 
poses, it would result in economic slavery of 
Europe to the Western Hemisphere, and the 
ultimate end would be war again. 

The solution, therefore, of the problem, 
except in purely temporary aspects, does not 
lie in a stream of commodities on credit from 
the Western Hemisphere, but lies in a vigorous 
realization of the actual situation in each 
country of Europe and a resolute statesmanship 
based on such a realization. The populations 
of Eurape must be brought to a realization that 
productivity must be instantly increased. 


V 


HE outcome of social ferment and class 
consciousness is the most difficult of 
problems to solve. Growing out of the yearn- 
ing for relief from the misery imposed by the 
war, and out of the sharp contrasts in degree 
of class suffering, especially in defeated coun- 
tries, the demand for economic change in the 
status of labor has received a great stimulus 
leading to violence and revolution in large areas, 
and a great impulse to radicalism in all others. 
In the main, these movements have not infected 
the agricultural classes, but are essentially a 
town phenomenon. 
In this ferment Socialism or Communism 
has claimed to speak for all the downtrodden, 
alone to bespeak human sympathy and alone to 
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present remedies—to be the lone voice of 
Liberalism. Every economic patent medicine 
has flocked under this banner. Europe is full 
of noisy denunciation of private property as 
necessarily being exploitation. Considerable 
reliance upon some degree of Communism has 
been embraced by industrial labor even in non- 
revolutionary countries. Its extremists are 
loud in assertion that production can be main- 
tained by the impulse of altruism alone, instead 
of self-interest. “T-oo often they are embracing 
criminal support and criminal methods to en- 
force their ideals of human betterment. Every 
country is engaged in political experimentation 
with varying degrees of these hypotheses, and 
so far every trial has reduced production. 

The Western Hemisphere, with its more 
equitable division of property, its wider 
equality of opportunity, still believes that 
productivity rests on the stimulus from all the 
immutable human qualities of selfishness, self- 
interest, altruism, intelligence with education. 
It still believes that the remedy of economic 
wrong lies not in tampering with the delicate 
and highly developed organization of pro- 
duction and distribution, but in a_ better 
division of the profits arising from them. It 
still believes in the constitutional solution of 
these problems by the will of the majority, 
while Europe is drifting toward the domination 
of extremist minorities. The Western Hemi- 
sphere’s productivity is being maintained at 
a surplus over its own needs. 

The first and cardinal effort of European 
statesmanship must be to secure the materials 
and tools to labor, and to secure its return to 
work. They must also secure a recognition of 
the fact that, whatever the economic theory or 
political cry, it must embrace the maximum 
individual effort; for there is no margin of 
surplus productivity in Europe to risk revo- 
lutionary experimentation. 

No economic policy will bring food to those 
stomachs or fuel to those hearths that does not 
secure the maximum production. There is no use 
of tears over rising prices; they are, to a great 
degree, a visualization of insufficient production. 


VI 


URING the period of reconstruction and 
recovery from reduced productivity con- 
servation in the consumption of non-essential 
commodities is more critical than at any time 
during the war. The relaxation of restriction 
on imports and on consumption of articles of 
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this character since the Armistice is dishearten- 
ing in outlook. It finds its indication in the 
increased consumption of beverages and articles 
de luxe in many countries, even above a pre- 
war normal. 

Never has there been such a necessity for the 
curtailment of luxury as exists to-day. 


VII 


HE universal practice, in all the countries 

at war, of raising funds by inflation of cur- 
rency is now bringing home its burden of 
trouble, and in extreme cases the most resolute 
action must be taken, and at once. In other 
countries with even a lesser degree of inflation 
such currency must be reduced and included 
in the funded debt, or alternatively the price of 
wages, living, and international exchange must 
be expected to adjust itself to this depression. 
The outcry against the high cost of living, the 
constant increase of wages, and the fall in ex- 
change that is going on is in a considerable 
degree due to this inevitable readjustment. 


VIII 


HE stimulation of production lies in the 

path of avoidance of all limitations of the 
reward to the actual producer. In other words, 
attempts to control prices (otherwise than in 
the sense of control of vicious speculation) are 
the negation of stimulation to production, and 
can only result in further curtailment of the 
total of commodities available for the total 
number of human beings to be fed, clothed, and 
housed. — 

There still exist in Europe great bureau- 
cracies created from the necessity of control 
of price and distribution by the conditions 
of the war, who are loth to recognize that with 
world markets open no such acute situation 
exists, and that their continued existence is not 
essential except in the control of speculation. 
The argument so much advanced that world 
shortage may develop, and justifies continued 
control of distribution and price, is based upon 
the fallacious assumption that, even if the 
world markets are freed of restraint, there is 
a shortage to-day in any commodity so pro- 
found as to endanger health and life. 

From any present evidence, thanks to the 
high production outside Europe, no shortage 
exists that will not find its quick remedy in 
diminished consumption or substitution of 
other commodities, through minor alteration 
and price. All attempts at international 




















control of price, with a view to benefit the popu- 
lation in Europe at the cost of the producer 
elsewhere, will inevitably produce retrogression 
in production abroad, the impact of which will 
be felt in Europe more than elsewhere. A de- 
crease of 20 per cent. of Western Hemisphere 
wheat would not starve the West; it would 
starve Europe. 

It must never be overlooked that control of 
price and distribution cannot stop with a few 
prime commodities, but, once started, its reper- 
cussions drive into a succeeding chain of com- 
modities; and that on the downward road of 
price control there can be no stoppage until 
all commodities have been placed under re- 
striction, with inevitable stifling of the total 
production. 

It is also often overlooked by the advocates of 
price control that, whereas the high level of 
production was maintained during the war even 
under a restraint of price, this high production 
was obtained by the most vivid appeal to patri- 
otic impulse on both sides of the front. This 
stimulus to production and distribution no 
longer obtains, and the world must go back to 
the prime impulse—and that is the regard to 
the individual producer and distributor. 

That body of advocates who have deduced 
from war phenomena that production and dis- 
tribution can be increased and maintained by 
appealing to altruism as the equivalent of 
patriotism or self-interest should observe the 
phenomena of Russia, where the greatest food- 
exporting country is to-day starving. 


1X 


T MUST be evident that the production can- 

not increase if political incompetence con- 

tinues in blockade, embargoes, censorship, 
mobilization, large armies, navies, and war. 


X 


HERE are certain foundations of industry 
in Europe that, no matter what the 
national or personal ownership or control may 
be, yet partake of the nature of public utilities 
in which other nations have a moral right. 
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For instance, the discriminatory control of 
ships, railways, waterways, coal, and iron in 
such a manner as to prevent the resumption of 
production by other states will inevitably 
debar economic recuperation and lead to local 
spots of economic chaos with ultimate infection 
abroad, to say nothing of the decrease in 
productivity. These misuses are already too 
evident. 


XI 


HE question of assistance from the 

Western Hemisphere during a certain 
temporary period, and the devotion of its 
limited surplus productivity to Europe, is a 
matter of importance and one that requires 
statesmanlike handling and vision. It is but 
a minor question compared to those stated 
above, and it is in a great degree dependent 
upon the proper solution of the factors already 
touched upon. 

It is a service that the Western Hemisphere 
must approach with a high sense of human 
duty and sympathy. This sense will, however, 
be best performed by the insistence that its aid 
would not be forthcoming to any country that 
did not resolutely set in order its internal 
financial and political situations, that did not 
devote itself to the increase of productivity, 
that did not curtail consumption of luxuries 
and the expenditure upon armaments, and did 
not cease hostilities, and treat its neighbors 
fairly. 

If these conditions were complied with it is 
the duty of the West to put forth every 
possible effort to tide Europe over this period 
of temporary economic difficulties. Without 
the fulfilment of these conditions, the effort is 
hopeless. 

With Europe turned toward peace, with her 
skill and labor aligned to overcome the 
terrible accumulation of difficulty, the eco- 
nomic burden upon the West should not last 
more than a year, and can be carried, and will 
be repaid. Toeffect these results the resources 
of the Western Hemisphere and of Europe must 


‘be mobilized. 








THE COMMON PEOPLE'S UNION 


The Sorry Plight of the Middle Class. Why It Is the Chief Victim of the 


High:Cost of Living. The English “Middle Classes’ Union.” 
The Movement in the United States 


Efforts to Relieve the Situation. 


Widespread 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


NE of the most interesting and 
perhaps momentous develop- 
ments of this momentous time 
is the “Middle Class Move- 
ment.” It is a very recent 

thing, probably starting in North Germany 
early in the present year, when the professional 
men of certain towns banded together against 
the threatened “proletarian dictatorship” of 
Spartacide workingmen and brought the revo- 
lutionary laborites to terms by threats. of a 
bourgeois “counter-strike.” That first rev- 
elation of middle class power was not destined 
to remain an isolated phenomenon. During 
the succeeding months distinctly middle class 
movements have appeared in every quarter 
of the globe. Even far-off South America and 
Japan to-day have their stirrings of middle 
class self-consciousness, while as far back as 
last April, England saw the formation of a 
“ Middle Classes’ Union” and has ever since 
played the leading rdle in the middle class 
cause. 

The reason for this nascent middle class 
solidarity is perfectly clear. It is a defensive 
reaction against the rapidly increasing pressure 
of the high cost of living. The sky-rocketing 
of prices has of course hit all classes of society, 
but the middle classes have unquestionably 
been hit the hardest. It is they who have been 
the war’s greatest sufferers. And furthermore 
it must not be forgotten that the war merely 
intensified a process which had been going on 
formany years. Ever since the closing years of 
the Nineteenth Century prices have been rising 
rapidly. Whenthewar broke out in 1914 prices 
were almost double what they had been twenty 
years before. The warimmensely accelerated this 
upward progress. The five years after 1914saw 
a further doubling of prices—a five-year rise as 
great as that of the previous twenty years. 

Of course this hurts everybody. But note 
how superlatively it hurts the middle classes. 
“The middle classes’ is a somewhat elastic 


term, but it has been well defined by one of the 
leaders of the English middle class movement 
as “the people with the middle interests.” The 
middle classes are composed preéminently of 
salaried persons and those deriving moderate 
incomes from “safe” investments, annuities, 
pensions, and the like. Now it is precisely 
these things which have lagged farthest behind 
prices. Both capital and labor, being self- 
conscious and well organized, have managed 
to keep fairly well up with the procession; in- 
deed, to certain sections of both, the war-years 
in particular have yielded a harvest of specu- 
lative profits and fancy wages which to-day put 
them ahead of the game. But the middle 
class man is generally in very evil plight. 
Salaries show none of the buoyancy of wages 
and tend to remain anchored to the schedules 
fixed during the relatively stable price-level of a 
generation ago. When we come to the matter 
of incomes, the situation is even worse. 
Consider the present plight of a_ typical 
middle-class family which had lived com- 
fortably within its income in the year 1896 and 
had then thriftily invested a few hundred 
dollars annually in “gilt-edged” securities 
(bonds or preferred stock), savings-bank de- 
posits, long-term life insurance endowment 
policies, and the like. Perhaps there was also 
a government pension to the grandfather, a 
Civil War veteran, a small annuity, or similar 
supplementary source of income. The head 
of the house, of course, a salaried man. Now 
what is the condition of that family to-day? 
To begin with, it costs just three times as much 
to maintain its 1896 standard of living. The 
family will certainly cling desperately to that 
standard, for, while comfortable, it was not 
extravagant and was based upon deep-seated 
traditions and ideals. Yet how pay the three- 
fold bills? The main source of income—the 
salary, has increased in nothing like a three- 
fold proportion. The “gilt-edged”’ securities 
bring no increased dividends, stand very low on 
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the ‘change, and, if “railroads,” may be almost 
worthless. In fact, every dollar owned by that 
family in 1896, whether invested in bonds, stocks, 
savings-bank deposits, insurance policies, an- 
nuities, or pensions, has depreciated, in actual 
purchasing power, to thirty-five cents, and 
every dollar invested in 1914 has depreciated 
to fifty cents. Furthermore, the war has im- 
posed heavy collateral burdens, as increased 
taxation, notably income-tax. Lastly, the 
current wave of social unrest, with its especial 
hostility to private property and its especial 
hatred of the middle classes, tends further 
to unsettle confidence and depress values. 

Such is the condition of the middle classes 
throughout the world to-day. 


> 


“MIDDLE CLASSES’ UNION” IN ENGLAND 


NGLAND having been the country where 

middle class feeling and the necessity 
for middle class action were first appreciated, 
it is not strange to find England taking the 
lead in the current middle class movement. 
The English movement was formally launched 
in April, 1919, when a convention was held 
in London to inaugurate the formation of a 
“ Middle Classes’ Union.” The chairman, Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, stated in his opening address 
that the organization was to be formed to ob- 
tain protection for those members of the 
community who could in no other way protect 
their domestic and political interests. “If 
you are properly organized,’ concluded Mr. 
Jones, “you will become the greatest force 
in the nation. You can possibly hold up all 
the workers, you could hold up the capitalists, 
or you could even hold up the Government. 
You must see you are not squeezed or crushed 
and that you are placed in such a position as 
will necessitate a fair and square deal in all 
things, and the right to live.” The meeting 
adopted a constitution, its preamble stating: 
“We are being taxed out of existence. We are 
being exploited for the benefit of the lower 
classes or for the benefit of the financial groups 
and profiteers in the upper classes.” The 
Union’s aims were thus officially stated in its 
constitution: 


To promote mutual understanding between all 
classes of the community and secure an equitable 
distribution of national taxation. 

To obtain the removal of unfair burdens on the 
middle classes, and to enable them by collective ac- 
tion to protect their interests from legislative or 
industrial oppression. 
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To scrutinize and watch all legislation and ad- 
ministration, and to secure suitable amendments of 
the law where the interests of the middle classes are 
unfairly prejudiced. 

To support, by legal action if necessary, the in- 
terests of any member which raise questions of 
general principle affecting the middle classes. 


This formal pronouncement was elaborated 
in the official statement of Captain Stanley 
Abbott, General Secretary of the Union, who 
said: “The Middle Classes’ Union is not 
concerned with social distinctions or religious 
variations. What it is concerned with is the 
interests which exist between those of Capital 
and those of Labor. In this sense the Middle 
Classes are the people with the Middle Interests. 
In political and economic affairs there are three 
main sections; two of them are the extremists— 
call them what you will—the Upper and the 
Lower, the Right and the Left, the Monopolist 
and the Syndicalist. The third is the Middle 
Classes. And it is for the individual to de- 
termine whether he or she comes within this 
section—as a consumer, as a taxpayer, as a 


law-maker. Capital is organized for self- 
preservation. Labor is organized for self- 
advancement. But in the operations as be- 


tween these two sections, the other—the un- 
organized Middle—the section which is the 
butt, the buffer, and the burden-bearer when 
Capital and Labor are contending—has no 
locus standi and no representation. Within 
this body are the brain-workers—the com- 
mercial and trading, the professional and ad- 
ministrative and managerial classes, and those 
whose income is derived from pensions or 
savings. Self-analysis should indicate one’s 
place. The domestic or internal interests of a 
particular profession or business may be served 
by the profession or business societies; but, so 
far as general political and economic questions 
are concerned, those who constitute these 
bodies, together with the vast mass of the 
middle classes who are not attached to or 
identified with any such specialized organi- 
zation, are incapable, under present conditions, 
of any power of concerted action. The M.C. U. 
exists to weld together those unorganized and 
unrepresented middle classes into a strong, 
practical, codrdinated entity for the protection 
of common interests. The very existence of a 
representative and powerful organization such 
as this will produce a moderating and a stimu- 
lating influence in the political and economic 
life of the nation.” 
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In the comparatively short period since its 
inauguration the English Middle Classes’ Union 
has been conducting an active campaign and 
appears to be meeting with a good measure of 
success. 


UNIONS OF THE PROFESSIONS 


NGLAND seems to be the only country 

where a general middle class organization 
for general ends has as yet been formally at- 
tempted. But in a number of countries in 
different parts of the world, including England 
itself, middle class organizations of single 
professions or allied callings looking toward the 
protection and betterment of their special 
circles are to-day inoperation. I have already 
mentioned the middle class organizations of 
North Germany which may be considered the 
pioneers of the movement. These organi- 
zations sprung spontaneously into being in 
several North German cities early in the present 
year when Spartacides (i. e., German Bolshe- 
viki) had acquired local control. But the 
oppressed bourgeois presently took the “class 
solidarity” leaf out of the Spartacides’ book; 
at least, the members of the allied group 
of professions connected with the public 
health took such action. The amalgamated 
doctors, nurses, hospital attendants, pharma- 
cists, civic health officials, and kindred callings 
declared “counter strikes,” and sick prole- 
tarians could thenceforth obtain neither drugs 
nor medical attendance, while proletarian 
patients were left unattended in their beds. 
So effective was this action of only a part of 
the middle classes that in at least two cities 
the Spartacides were forced to terms without 
any aid having been extended the counter 
strikers by the Federal troops. 

The United States has not yet witnessed a 
middle class union of the general type, but 
local organizations of single professional and 
business callings have already begun. For 
instance, toward the end of August a union of 
clerks and other salaried employees was formed 
- at New Orleans for mutual protection and for 
the raising of salaries, which, unlike laborers’ 
wages had either advanced very slowly or had 
remained at an absolute standstill. The new 
organization declared that clerks and other 
salaried men who were able to support their 
families in comfort and even lay aside savings 
only a few years ago now found themselves hard 
pushed to obtain the bare necessaries of life, 
and that therefore an immediate amelioration 
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of their economic condition was imperative. 
And an investigator just returned from the 
Middle West reports widespread interest in 
what he calls “white collar’ unions. 

“In every city,” he says, “I heard much talk 
of the impending organization of the ‘white 
collar’ occupations on a labor-union basis. I did 
not find that any important movement in this 
direction had been set on foot anywhere in the 
Middle West, but in talking with clerks, sten- 
ographers, newspaper men, and others em- 
ployed on salaries I found them intensely 
curious as to what had been done in that direc- 
tion in the East. Newspaper men wereeager to 
learn about the unionizing of the news writers 
of Boston and other cities. Many had heard 
of the Union of University Professors and its 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor and were disappointed when | could not 
give them details. There was much interest 
in the Union of Federal Employees. But 
to most of these office workers, what had 
dramatized for them the idea of a union 
of ‘white collar’ occupations was the actors’ 
strike. 

“*We’ve been thinking we were different, 
somehow, from the men in the pressroom and 
composing room,’ said an intelligent young 
woman stenographer in a newspaper office. 
‘But I notice every time they ask for more pay 
they get it, and if E. H. Sothern and Marie 
Dressler aren’t too proud to belong to a union, 
why should we be? The boss thinks he’s treat- 
ing us pretty well, giving us a 50 per cent. in- 
creaseinsalary. But in hisown paper theother 
day he printed the figures that show the cost of 
food and clothing here in Cleveland has gone 
up 80 per cent., and my rent’s been doubled. 
And so has the price of the paper and the 
profits.’ ” 

From all this the lesson seems to be clear. 
Throughout the world the middle classes are 
less adjusted to rising price levels than are either 
the upper or the lower strata of society. They 
are consequently suffering more than any 
other class. They are beginning to see the 
benefits obtained by other classes through 
codperation and are rapidly overcoming the 
handicaps which have hitherto prevented them 
from initiating corporate action. Now that 
such action has actually begun in many 
quarters and has apparently been both feas- 
ible and successful, it would seem as though 
a rapid development of middle class activity 
would characterize the immediate future. 





